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The  primary  focus  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  students  of  an  urban  school  district  who 
were  suspended  at  least  tnree  times  during  junior  high 
school  could  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  social  and 
personal  characteristics  from  those  who  had  not  been  sus- 
pended. The  variables  studied  were  junior  high  school 
grade  point  average.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (Title  I eligibility) , stanine  test  scores  on  the 
California  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  whether  or  not  the  resi- 
dence of  the  student  was  a one-parent  household,  the 
highest  grade  level  of  education  of  the  most  educated 
parent,  sex  (male  or  female) , race  (black  or  white) , school 
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attendance  (regular  or  nonregular) , and  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation in  extra-class  activities. 

The  student  sample  for  the  ex  post  facto  study  con- 
sisted of  396  students  who  matriculated  in  senior  high 
school  (grade  10)  during  the  fall  of  the  1980-81  school 
year  in  an  urban  school  district.  Of  the  396  students 
there  were  197  in  the  suspended  group  and  199  in  the  non- 
suspended  group.  The  data  were  analyzed  descriptively  and 
by  utilizing  discriminant  function  analysis. 

As  a result  of  the  discriminant  function  analysis,  166 
or  83.42%  of  the  199  nonsuspended  students  were  predicted 
for  membership  in  that  group.  This  means  that  16.58%  or  33 
of  the  nonsuspended  students  were  predicted  for  suspended 
group  membership  which  was  an  erroneous  prediction.  Of  the 
197  students  in  the  suspended  group,  17.25%  or  34  students 
were  predicted  for  membership  in  the  nonsuspended  group  (an 
erroneous  prediction)  and  82.74%  or  163  students  were 
correctly  predicted  for  the  suspended  group.  The  percent 
of  "grouped"  cases  correctly  classified  was  83.08%.  The 
major  contributing  variables  to  the  classification  were 
grade  point  average,  extent  of  participation  in  extra-class 
activities,  school  attendance,  stanine  test  scores,  and 
level  of  education  achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent. 

In  each  instance  the  nonsuspended  group  was  in  the  more 
favorable  category. 


IX 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Justification 

During  the  period  1969-1980,  a great  deal  of  attention 

was  given  to  the  disciplining  of  students  in  the  public 

schools  of  the  United  States.  Gaddis  (1978)  stated  that 

probably  no  parent  or  teacher  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  discipline  has  ranked  first  in  seven  of  the 
last  eight  annual  Gallup  polls  concerning  problem 
areas  within  the  nation's  public  schools.  (p.  5) 

This  concern  has  been  reflected  in  the  number  of  court 
cases  dealing  with  student  suspensions.  The  court  cases  of 
Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District 
in  1969,  and  Scoville  and  Breen  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Joliet  Township  in  1969,  dealt  with  freedom  of  expression 
for  students  in  public  schools. 

A court  case  which  provided  much  of  the  legal  frame- 
work for  suspending  students  from  school  was  Goss  v.  Lopez 
which  was  argued  in  1974  and  decided  in  1975.  In  this 
particular  case,  an  Ohio  statute  had  empowered  the  princi- 
pal of  an  Ohio  public  school  to  suspend  a student  for  mis- 
conduct for  up  to  10  days  or  to  expel  the  student;  in 
either  case  the  principal  had  to  notify  the  student's 
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parents  within  24  hours  and  state  the  reasons  for  the 
action.  In  the  class  action  suit  brought  by  Ohio  public 
school  students  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  the  plaintiffs  alleged  that  they 
had  been  suspended  for  up  to  10  days  without  a hearing. 

The  complaint  sought  a declaration  that  the  Ohio  statute 
was  unconstitutional  in  that  it  permitted  public  school 
administrators  to  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  their  right  to 
an  education  without  a hearing  of  any  kind,  in  violation 
of  the  procedural  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  also  sought  to  remove  references  to  past 
suspensions  from  the  records  of  the  students  in  question. 
The  3- judge  district  court  granted  the  relief  sought  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

Nolte  (1975)  reported  that  the  ruling  in  Goss  v.  Lopez 
which  said  that  school  districts  were  forbidden  to  suspend 
students  for  short  periods  without  giving  them  an  "informal 
hearing"  and  a chance  "to  tell  their  sides  of  the  story," 
and  was  not  the  revolution  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  others  were  claiming  (p.  40).  Nolte  (1976) 
discussed  the  implications  of  Goss  v.  Lopez  in  relation  to 
students  as  "persons"  under  the  constitution.  Nolte  viewed 
a type  of  polarization  which  tended  to  divide  parents  of 
school  age  children  into  two  camps.  In  one  camp  there  was 
a tendency  toward  increased  discipline  and  control,  and  the 
other  which  said  that  the  Supreme  Court's  edict  in  Tinker 
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must  be  followed  closely  to  insure  that  children  were 
indeed  persons  under  the  constitution  (p.  43) . 

The  foregoing  judicial  actions  represent  but  one 
aspect  of  a continuing  concern  relating  to  pupil  rights  and 
the  authority  of  school  personnel  to  control  their 
behavior.  In  tracing  some  of  the  historical  developments 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  Hernandez  (1971) 
mentioned  the  "Old  Deluder  Satan  Law"  which  established  a 
rationale  for  education  based  on  the  premise  that  Satan  was 
trying  to  keep  a person  ignorant  in  order  to  prevent  the 
changing  in  sinful  nature  (p.  10) . Hernandez  stated  that 
in  1848,  some  200  years  after  the  "Deluder  Satan  Law,"  a 
school  in  North  Carolina  still  disciplined  students  who 
deviated  from  the  norms  of  the  school  by  administering  a 
specified  number  of  lashes  for  playing  cards,  swearing, 
quarreling,  and  other  designated  acts  of  misbehavior 
(p.  10). 

Certainly,  one  would  not  have  to  look  very  far  in 
retrospect  to  observe  that  time  has  brought  about  different 
dimensions  and  techniques  in  dealing  with  student  behavior 
in  public  schools.  One  of  the  ways  for  disciplining  stu- 
dents as  provided  by  statutes  in  most  states  of  the  United 
States  has  been  suspension.  To  illustrate,  the  Florida 
School  Laws,  Chapter  235.26,  1978,  provided  the  following: 

The  principal  . . . may  suspend  a student  only  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  district  school 
board,  and  each  suspension  shall  be  reported  in 
writing  within  24  hours,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  to 
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the  student's  parent  or  guardian  and  to  the  superin- 
tendent. A good  faith  effort  shall  be  made  by  the 
principal  to  employ  parental  assistance  or  other 
alternative  measures  prior  to  suspension,  except  in 
the  case  of  emergency  or  disruptive  conditions  which 
required  immediate  suspension.  No  student  who  is 
required  by  law  to  attend  school  shall  be  suspended 
for  unexcused  absences  or  truancy.  (p.  79) 

Moseley  (1976)  viewed  detentions  and  suspensions  as 
the  most  frequently  applied  disciplinary  actions  that 
school  administrators  could  implement  and  remain  within  the 
law.  However,  he  also  noted  that  "sending  students  home  on 
suspension  usually  results  in  little  improvement  in  atti- 
tude toward  school,  and  frequently  increases  negative 
tension  within  the  family"  (p.  19) . 

Cottle  (1975)  noted  that  millions  of  children  being 
suspended  from  school  usually  found  themselves  in  situ- 
ations far  more  serious  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  school  and  had  been  provided  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  out  their  problems.  Cottle  explained  that  the 
major  reasons  for  children  being  suspended  were  truancy, 
tardiness,  or  fighting  (usually  with  other  students) . 
Suspensions  involving  cases  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  ure^b 
codes  actually  accounted  for  a small  percentage  of  sus- 
pension cases.  Cottle,  presenting  some  statistics  on 
school  suspensions  for  the  school  year  1972-73,  reported 
that  in  New  York  City  schools  almost  20,000  students  were 
suspended;  Houston  suspended  approximately  9,000;  Cleveland 
about  11,000;  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  more  than 
36,000;  and  South  Carolina  some  38,000.  Cottle  further 
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reported  that  in  Denver  50%  of  the  white  males  and  31%  of 
the  black  females  had  been  suspended  at  least  once,  while 
in  an  area  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  57%  of  white 
males  had  been  suspended  at  least  once. 

Osborne  (1977)  reported  that  the  largest  school  system 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky  (Jefferson  County)  suspended  over 
90  students  per  day  during  the  1975-76  school  year  for 
disciplinary  reasons  (p.  3) . In  comparing  the  suspension 
records  for  two  Fayette  County  (Kentucky)  high  schools  for 
the  1975-76  school  year,  Osborne  noted  that 

1.  the  schools  had  nearly  the  same  total  school 
population  (1,700  and  1,750), 

2.  the  racial  balance  was  nearly  the  same  (26.9%  and 
20.9%  black),  and 

3.  the  two  schools  operated  under  the  same  board  of 
education  policies.  One  of  those  schools  sus- 
pended 480  students  while  the  other  high  school 
suspended  only  69  students.  (p.  4) 

The  Osborne  study  makes  an  obvious  but  significant 
point  in  comparing  the  two  schools  in  the  same  school 
district.  With  the  schools  having  nearly  the  same  total 
school  population  and  racial  balance  and  one  school  sus- 
pending almost  seven  times  more  students  than  the  other 
during  the  same  time  period,  it  suggests  that  other  factors 
may  be  associated  with  suspensions  that  are  not  inherent  or 
internal  to  the  students  themselves.  That  is,  factors 
associated  with  suspension  of  individual  students  from 
school  may  be  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  and/or  the  environment  of  the  school  or  a 
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combination  of  factors.  For  example,  as  indicated  by  the 
Osborne  study,  there  appeared  to  be  some  obvious  differ- 
ences between  the  discipline  policies  of  the  two  schools. 
Also,  in  other  studies  (McPartland  & Dill,  1977;  Wilson, 
1977;  Faust,  1977;  Cangemi,  1979)  there  has  been  a focus  on 
environmental  factors  that  may  be  associated  with  students 
who  were  suspended  from  school . 

The  study  reported  herein  focused  on  a comparison  of 
social  and  personal  characteristics  related  to  the  indi- 
vidual students  who  were  repeatedly  suspended  from  junior 
high  school  and  those  who  were  not  suspended.  It  was 
realized  that  the  environmental  factors  mentioned  above 
were  ignored.  Additionally,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
school  cannot  do  anything  about  some  of  the  individual 
characteristics,  such  as,  highest  level  of  education 
achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent,  one-parent  household, 
and  socioeconomic  status.  However,  the  school  might  employ 
intervention  strategies  if  the  above  characteristics  were 
found  in  combination  with  other  factors,  such  as  grade 
point  average,  academic  achievement  test  scores,  attendance 
problems,  and  extra-class  participation.  That  is,  the 
school  may  be  able  to  do  something  about  these  charac- 
teristics. 

The  general  rationale  for  the  study  was  (a)  if  one 
could  distinguish  between  suspended  and  nonsuspended  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  the  nine  characteristics  studied  or 
some  combination  thereof,  then,  one  might  be  able  to 
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identify  at  the  outset  of  the  junior  high  school  experience 
those  students  who  appear  to  be  in  a high  risk  category  as 
far  as  school  suspensions  are  concerned,  and  (b)  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguished 
between  the  groups  (e.g.,  irregular  attendance)  it  might  be 
possible  to  employ  certain  intervention  activities  (e.g., 
an  effort  to  encourage  regular  school  attendance) . 

The  results  of  the  study  were  seen  as  having  immediate 
utility  for  the  leadership  of  the  urban  school  district 
that  served  as  the  study  setting.  It  was  reasoned  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  distinguish  between  students  who  were 
repeatedly  suspended  and  those  who  were  not  suspended  on 
the  basis  of  certain  characteristics  associated  with  the 
individual  student,  and  which  were  readily  available  in  the 
school  records,  then,  administrators  in  the  19  junior  high 
schools  would  be  able  to  identify  at  the  onset  of  the 
students'  junior  high  school  careers,  the  students  who  were 
in  a high  risk  category  in  regard  to  suspensions.  If  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  included  some  of  those 
where  the  school  had  some  power  to  intervene,  it  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  suspensions  in  the 
school  district  in  question.  (As  the  data  presented  on  the 
next  page  show,  student  suspensions  in  the  urban  district 
were  significant) . 

To  illustrate  how  the  school  district  leadership  might 
intervene,  assume  it  was  found  that  repeatedly  suspended 
students  could  be  distinguished  from  those  students  who 
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were  not  suspended  on  the  basis  of  junior  high  school  grade 
point  average.  Title  I eligibility  status,  achievement  test 
scores,  one-parent  households,  highest  level  of  education 
by  the  most  educated  parent,  sex,  race,  attendance,  and 
extra-class  participation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  educa- 
tional leaders  could  do  nothing  about  Title  I eligibility 
status,  one-parent  households,  highest  level  of  education 
by  the  most  educated  parent,  sex,  and  race.  However,  if 
the  students  having  these  characteristics  were  also 
dropping  in  grade  point  average  and/or  experiencing 
irregular  attendance,  perhaps  intervention  strategies  could 
be  devised  in  regard  to  improvement  of  grade  point  average 
and  attendance.  In  other  words,  a basic  reason  for  the 
investigation  was  to  provide  data  that  might  be  useful  to 
junior  high  school  level  administrators  as  they  work  with 
incoming  classes  and  make  decisions  about  those  students 
who  may  need  special  considerations  because  of  the 
possibility  of  suspensions. 

This  effort  in  itself  was  not  intended  to  solve  the 
total  school  suspension  problem  for  the  single  urban  school 
district.  Obviously,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  data  pre- 
sented below,  there  were  some  school-related  factors. 
However,  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study  to  examine 
the  factors  associated  with  the  differential  suspension 
rates . 

In  the  setting  for  the  study,  a single  urban  school 
district,  located  in  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
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there  were  19  junior  high  schools  containing  grades  7,  8, 
and  9,  with  approximately  20,274  students  enrolled  during 
the  1979-80  school  year.  The  total  K-12  enrollment  for  the 
1979-80  school  year  of  the  urban  school  district  was  82,328 
(Personnel  Department  Fact  Sheet,  December,  1979). 

Disparities  in  suspension  rates  were  noted  among  the 
19  junior  high  schools  of  the  urban  school  district.  Dis- 
cipline records  for  the  1976-77  school  year  revealed  that 
in  the  junior  high  schools  there  were  286  suspensions  from 
class,  7,403  students  were  given  work  detail  or  detention, 
347  students  were  suspended  from  their  school  bus,  384  stu- 
dents received  on-campus  suspensions,  and  2,006  students 
were  suspended  from  school  (Annual  Discipline  Report, 

1977).  During  this  period  of  time,  it  was  noted  that  when 
comparing  two  of  the  19  junior  high  schools  with  similar 
student  enrollments  and  racial  makeup,  one  school  sus- 
pended 248  students  while  the  other  school  suspended  only 
77  students  for  a high  to  low  ratio  of  3.2  to  1.  This 
fact  may  suggest  there  were  other  factors  that  may  be 
associated  with  suspensions  that  were  not  inherent  or 
internal  to  the  students  themselves  as  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  Osborne  study  (1977). 

From  the  discipline  records  of  the  urban  school 
district  for  the  1977-78  school  year,  it  was  found  that  417 
students  were  suspended  from  class,  6,813  students  received 
work  detail  or  detention,  234  students  were  suspended  from 
their  school  bus,  548  students  received  on-campus 
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suspensions,  and  2,543  students  were  suspended  from  school 
(Annual  Discipline  Report,  1978)  . Also,  in  the  1977-78 
school  year,  it  was  found  that  266  suspensions  represented 
the  high  for  a junior  high  school,  and  40  suspensions 
represented  a low  for  a high  to  low  ratio  of  6.7  to  1.  In 
comparing  two  of  the  19  junior  high  schools  with  similar 
students'  enrollments  and  racial  makeup,  it  was  found  that 
one  school  suspended  266  students  while  the  other  school 
suspended  only  96  students  (Annual  Discipline  Report, 

1978)  . 

During  the  1978-79  school  year,  discipline  records 
indicated  that  there  were  422  students  suspended  from 
class,  6,912  students  were  given  work  detail  or  detention, 
459  students  were  suspended  from  their  bus,  498  students 
received  on-campus  suspensions,  and  2,902  students  were 
suspended  from  school  (Annual  Discipline  Report,  1979). 
Comparing  schools  of  similar  size  and  racial  makeup,  it  was 
found  that  one  school  suspended  382  students  while  the 
other  school  suspended  91  students  from  school  (Annual 
Discipline  Report,  1979).  Also,  it  was  found  the  382  sus- 
pensions were  the  highest  among  the  19  junior  high  schools 
and  44  suspensions  represented  the  lowest.  Thus  the  high 
to  low  ratio  was  8.7  to  1.  For  a 3-year  period,  1976 
through  1979,  there  were  7,360  students  suspended  from  the 
19  junior  high  schools  in  the  single  urban  school  district 
(Annual  Discipline  Reports,  1977,  1978,  & 1979). 
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The  method  for  compiling  suspension  data  was  changed 
during  the  1979-80  school  year  in  the  urban  school 
district.  The  responsibility  for  maintaining,  compiling, 
and  collection  of  the  data  was  transferred  from  the  office 
of  area  administrators  to  the  department  of  testing  and 
research.  These  data  became  a part  of  the  Fall  Student 
Survey  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education.  The  report 
for  the  urban  school  district  revealed  that  the  enrollment 
for  the  1979-80  school  year,  in  the  19  junior  high  schools, 
was  18,331  students.  Of  this  number,  14,110  or  73.19%  were 
white  and  4,221  students  or  21.90%  were  black.  During  the 
1979-80  school  year,  there  were  1,897  students  suspended 
from  the  19  junior  high  schools.  Of  the  1,897  students 
suspended,  1,368  were  male  and  529  were  female;  1,092  of 
the  suspended  students  were  white,  and  805  students  were 
black;  834  students  received  alternative  education  for 
disciplinary  reasons  or  in-school  suspensions;  4,831  stu- 
dents received  corporal  punishment;  and  20  students  were 
expelled  from  school.  Of  the  4,831  students  receiving 
corporal  punishment,  2,867  were  white,  and  1,964  were 
black.  Of  the  20  students  receiving  expulsion,  12  were 
white  and  8 were  black  and  19  of  the  20  were  male  (Fall 
Survey  Report,  1979). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  suspension  data  for  the  1979— 
80  school  year  in  the  urban  school  district,  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  black  students  were  suspended  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  white  students  suspended.  The 
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black  students  comprised  21.90%  of  the  total  junior  high 
school  population,  yet  the  suspensions  for  black  students 
amounted  to  nearly  43%  of  the  total.  As  is  noted  in  the 
section  of  the  study  dealing  with  the  review  of  literature, 
Matthews  (1975)  found  similar  results. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  suspensions  and  recognizing 
that  the  factors  associated  with  suspensions  are  not 
totally  related  to  the  individual  student  but  may  be 
related  to  the  school  environment  (i.e.,  the  variations 
among  the  19  junior  high  schools) , the  problem  of  interest 
was  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  students  who  were 
suspended  at  least  three  times  during  junior  high  school 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  social  and  personal 
characteristics  from  those  who  had  not  been  suspended. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  students  who  were  suspended  at  least  three  times 
in  junior  high  school  could  be  differentiated  from  stuaem-t, 
who  were  not  suspended  based  on  selected  characteristics 
obtained  from  student  records  at  the  time  of  completion  of 
junior  high  school.  The  characteristics  studied  were 
junior  high  school  grade  point  average;  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I eligibility;  ninth 
grade  stanine  scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Basic 
Skills;  whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a 
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one-parent  household;  highest  level  of  education  achieved 
by  the  most  educated  parent;  sex;  race;  school  attendance; 
and  the  extent  of  student  participation  in  extra-class 
activities . 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

The  study  was  confined  to  a review  of  the  accumulative 
and  discipline  records  of  197  students  from  a single  urban 
school  district  who  matriculated  in  senior  high  school 
during  the  fall  of  the  1980-81  school  year  and  were  sus- 
pended at  least  three  times  in  junior  high  school  (grades 
7,  8,  and  9)  and  199  students  who  were  not  suspended.  The 
students  involved  were  enrolled  during  their  entire  junior 
high  school  career  in  the  single  urban  school  district,  and 
each  student  matriculated  in  senior  high  school  (grade  10) 
during  the  fall  of  the  1980-81  school  year.  The  197  sus- 
pended students  were  selected,  using  a table  of  random 
numbers,  from  the  257  students  who  were  identified  as  being 
suspended  at  least  three  times.  The  199  nonsuspended  stu- 
dents were  selected  by  systematically  sampling  the  4,560 
students  who  were  on  the  ninth  grade  graduation  lists  of 
19  junior  high  schools. 

The  data  for  the  study  were  obtained  from  the  student 
accumulative  and  discipline  records  through  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  assistant  principal  for  discipline  in  each 
junior  high  school,  the  area  administrator's  office,  and 
the  guidance  departments  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  the 
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district.  In  the  urban  school  district,  there  were  three 
area  administrators  who  provided  assistance  to  the  junior 
high  schools  on  matters  related  to  suspensions  and  disci- 
pline. Information  concerning  these  matters  was  forwarded 
to  the  area  administrators'  office  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendent's office  by  each  school. 

The  study  represented  an  ex  post  facto  design  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  manipulate  independent  variables  nor  to 
utilize  planned  treatment.  The  generalizations  formulated 
were  applicable  only  to  the  single  urban  school  district 
with  a specific  population  of  students  at  a specified  time 
and  place.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  provide  any  evi- 
dence that  one  of  the  variables  had  any  actual  influence  on 
the  other,  thus,  no  cause/effect  relationships. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Academic  achievement.  Academic  achievement  as  used  in 
the  study  refers  to  the  stanine  scores  achieved  by  each 
student  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  ninth  grade  on  the 
California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  which  measures  mental 
abilities.  The  stanine  scores  in  the  areas  of  reading 
vocabulary,  total  reading,  and  total  battery  were  utilized. 

Attendance.  Attendance  as  used  in  the  study  refers  to 
the  actual  days  of  school  attendance  of  the  students  while 
they  were  enrolled  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Regular  atten- 
dance refers  to  students  who  were  absent  less  than  10%  of 
the  possible  days  of  attendance  during  their  junior  high 
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careers.  Nonregular  attendance  refers  to  those  students 
who  were  absent  10%  or  more  of  the  possible  days  of  atten- 
dance during  their  junior  high  school  careers. 

Discipline.  Discipline  as  used  in  the  study  refers  to 
a student's  conduct  that  violated  established  or  written 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  to  an  extent  that  the 
student  was  considered  as  a candidate  for  suspension  for  a 
period  of  10  days  or  less  from  his  or  her  regular  school 
program.  Schain  (1961)  used  the  term  discipline  to  mean 
"training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  rules" 

(p.  7)  . 

Extra-class  activity.  Extra-class  activity  as  used  in 
the  study  refers  to  any  school-sponsored  activity  in  which 
the  student  voluntarily  participated  apart  from  the 
required  or  regular  classroom  activities.  It  represented  a 
non— credit  activity  in  which  the  student  participation  was 
voluntary.  Included  in  extra— class  activities  were  par- 
ticipation and  membership  in  clubs,  officers  in  clubs, 
athletic  and  intramural  activities,  school  plays,  choral 
groups,  newspaper  publications,  student  council,  yearbook 
staff,  honor  society,  cheerleaders,  arts  and  crafts,  free 

reading,  coin  collection,  volunteer  organizations,  and  quiz 
bowl s . 

The  extent  of  participation  in  extra— class  activities 
was  categorized  as  high  extra-class  involvement,  average 
extra-class  involvement,  and  low  extra— class  involvement. 
High  extra— class  involvement  refers  to  those  students  who 
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participated  in  four  or  more  extra-class  activities  in 
grade  9,  average  extra-class  involvement  refers  to  those 
students  who  participated  in  two  or  three  extra-class 
activities  in  grade  9,  and  low  extra-class  involvement 
refers  to  those  students  who  participated  in  less  than  two 
extra-class  activities  in  grade  9. 

Grade  point  average.  Grade  point  average  as  used  in 
the  study  refers  to  the  sum  of  grade  points  earned  in 
grades  7,  8,  and  9,  divided  by  the  total  units  attempted. 
Grade  point  average  was  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

4 points  were  assigned  for  each  unit  or  subject  completed 
with  a grade  of  "A";  3 points  for  each  unit  or  subject  with 
grade  "B" ; 2 points  for  each  unit  or  subject  with  grade 
"C";  1 point  for  each  unit  or  subject  with  grade  "D";  and 
0 points  for  each  unit  or  subject  with  grade  E or  F. 

Grades  of  U and  S were  not  considered. 

Highest  level  of  education  achieved  by  most-educated 
parent.  The  highest  level  of  education  achieved  by  most- 
educated  parent  refers  to  the  highest  level  of  education  in 
years  achieved  by  the  parent  or  guardian  listed  on  the 
accumulative  records. 

One-parent  household.  One-parent  household  as  used  in 
the  study  refers  to  a home  or  resident  where  only  one 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  resided  and  the  student 
lived  in  the  household  with  the  one  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  adult. 
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Socioeconomic  status.  Socioeconomic  status  as  used  in 
the  study  refers  to  those  students  who  were  or  were  not 
eligible  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  I programs  which  were  designed  for  low  socio- 
economic status  students.  The  students  who  were  eligible 
are  referred  to  as  lower  socioeconomic  status  and  those  who 
are  not  eligible  are  referred  to  as  higher  socioeconomic 
status. 

Suspension. , Suspension  as  used  in  the  study  refers  to 
the  temporary  removal  of  a student  from  his  or  her  regular 
school  program  for  a specified  period  of  time  not  to  exceed 
10  regular  school  days.  While  on  suspension,  the  student 
could  continue  the  academic  program  under  the  supervision 
of  the  principal. 


Procedures 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  determine  to  what  extent 
one  could  differentiate  between  students  who  had  been  sus- 
pended at  least  three  times  in  junior  high  school  from 
those  who  had  not  been  suspended  on  the  basis  of  selected 
social  and  personal  characteristics.  In  order  to  conduct 
the  study,  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  sample,  to 
identify  data  sources,  collect  the  data,  and  to  analyze  the 
data.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Student  Samples 

The  sample  for  the  study  included  396  students  who 
matriculated  in  senior  high  school  (grade  10)  during  the 
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fall  of  the  1980-81  school  year  and  spent  his  or  her  entire 
junior  high  school  career  in  the  urban  school  district  that 
served  as  the  study  setting.  The  assistant  principal  for 
discipline  in  each  of  the  19  junior  high  schools  identified 
from  the  graduation  list  all  students  who  completed  grade  9 
and  were  suspended  at  least  three  times.  Two  hundred 
fifty-seven  students  were  identified  as  having  been  sus- 
pended at  least  three  times  and  197  students  of  the  257 
students  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  by  using 
a table  of  random  numbers.  Of  the  4,560  students  who  were 
identified  by  the  assistant  principals  as  having  completed 
grade  9 and  having  not  been  suspended,  199  were  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  study  by  selecting  every  23rd  student 
on  the  total  1980  junior  high  school  graduation  list. 

Sources,  Collection,  and  Coding  of  Data 

The  data  about  individual  students  included  in  the 
study  were  obtained  from  student  accumulative  records  main- 
tained by  the  guidance  departments  at  each  of  the  10  high 
schools  in  the  urban  school  district  and  from  the  student 
discipline  records  maintained  at  each  of  the  19  junior  high 
schools.  Data  were  collected  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
following  independent  variables:  junior  high  school  grade 

point  average;  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  I eligibility;  ninth  grade  stanine  scores  on 
the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills;  whether  or  not  the 
residence  of  the  student  was  a one-parent  household;  the 
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highest  level  of  education  of  the  most  educated  parent; 
sex;  race;  attendance  during  grades  7,  8,  and  9;  and  the 
extent  of  participation  in  extra-class  activities.  The 
variables  were  represented  by  numerical  values  or  by  0 or  1 
coding  in  cases  of  nominal,  dichotomous  variables.  Specif- 
ically, grade  point  average  was  coded  in  a four  digit 
number  ranging  from  1.000  through  4.000.  Socioeconomic 
status  was  measured  in  terms  of  eligibility  for  Title  I 
programs  and  followed  the  0 or  1 coding.  Actual  ninth 
grade  stanine  scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
were  used  representing  the  areas  of  reading  vocabulary, 
total  reading,  and  total  battery.  Whether  or  not  the 
residence  of  the  student  was  a one-parent  household,  sex, 
and  race  (black  and  white)  followed  the  0 or  1 coding 
system.  The  highest  level  of  education  achieved  by  the 
most  educated  parent  was  entered  by  the  actual  number  of 
years  of  schooling.  Regular  attendance  referred  to  stu- 
dents who  were  absent  less  than  10%  of  their  days  atten- 
dance during  their  junior  high  school  careers.  Irregular 
or  nonregular  attendance  referred  to  those  students  who 
were  absent  10%  or  more  during  their  junior  high  school 
careers.  Coding  for  this  variable  also  followed  the  0 or  1 
coding  scheme.  Because  of  the  0 or  1 coding  system, 
negative  or  positive  correlations  in  the  data  analysis 
which  involved  the  variables  coded  0 or  1 are  meaningless 
because  they  are  functions  of  the  nature  of  the  coding 
system  used. 
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The  extent  of  participation  in  extra-class  activities 
was  categorized  as  high  extra-class  involvement,  average 
extra-class  involvement,  and  low  extra-class  involvement. 
High  extra-class  involvement  referred  to  those  students  who 
participated  in  four  or  more  extra-class  activities  in 
grade  9,  average  extra-class  involvement  referred  to  those 
students  who  participated  in  two  or  three  extra-class 
activities  in  grade  9,  and  low  extra-class  involvement 
referred  to  those  students  who  participated  in  less  than 
two  extra-class  activities  in  grade  9.  This  was  repre- 
sented by  the  coding  of  1 for  low,  2 for  average,  and  3 for 
high. 

Data  Treatment 

It  has  been  previously  noted  that  the  basic  problem  in 
the  study  was  to  try  to  differentiate  on  the  basis  of 
social  and  personal  characteristics  between  students  in  an 
urban  school  district  who  had  been  suspended  at  least  three 
times  in  junior  high  school  (grades  7,  8,  and  9)  from  stu- 
dents who  had  not  been  suspended.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
purpose,  the  data  were  analyzed  with  the  use  of  a statisti- 
cal technique  known  as  discriminant  function  analysis. 
Lachenbruch  (1975)  discussed  the  basic  ideas  of 
discriminant  function  analysis  in  stating  that 

there  is  the  assumption  that  somehow  we  are  able  to 
classify  the  initial  data  correctly,  that  is,  in 
defining  the  groups,  some  variable  or  variables  exist 
that  allow  us  to  establish  the  groups.  (p.  1) 
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Lachenbruch  further  stated  that  after  a discriminant 
function  has  been  calculated,  its  importance  should  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  three  important  questions: 

1.  Are  the  between-group  differences  observed  statis- 
tically significant?  This  determines  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  classifying  future  observations  using 
given  variables. 

2.  If  the  differences  are  greater  than  would  be 
expected  by  chance,  are  all  of  the  variables 
needed?  In  a general  sense,  one  may  wish  to 
reduce  the  number  of  variables  in  discriminant 
function. 

3 . How  will  the  discriminant  function  perform  on 
future  samples?  This  involves  estimating  the 
error  rates  of  the  given  discriminant  function. 

(p.  5) 

Kerlinger  (1973)  stated  that  "a  discriminant  function 
is  a regression  equation  with  a dependent  variable  that 
represents  group  membership"  (p.  650).  Van  Gelder  (1973) 
gave  the  following  explanation  of  discriminant  function 
analysis : 


Whenever  a relationship  exists  between  academic 
performance  of  a particular  group  of  students  and  a 
set  of  variables,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  by  means 
of  multiple  regression  the  academic  performance  a stu- 
dent may  be  expected  to  demonstrate,  provided  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  the  student  belongs  to  that  class 
of  students.  To  analyze  the  set  of  variables  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  group  of  students  an  indi- 
vidual is  most  like,  the  technique  of  discriminant 
analysis  is  an  appropriate  technique. 

For  example,  we  wish  to  classify  a group  of  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  belong  to  one  group  (successful) 
and  the  rest  to  a second  group  (unsuccessful) , into 
their  proper  group  by  means  of  a set  of  variables 
obtained  from  each  student.  If  the  two  groups  are 
similar  with  respect  to  the  set  of  variables,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  classify  the  students  correctly  by 
means  of  a single  variable  because  of  a fairly  large 
amount  of  overlap  in  the  distribution  of  this  single 
variable  for  two  groups;  however,  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  a linear  combination  of  those  variables  whose 
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distribution  for  the  two  groups  would  possess  little 
overlap.  This  linear  combination  may  then  be  used  to 
yield  a set  of  discriminant  weights  by  which  students 
of  two  groups  could  be  differentiated.  The  procedure 
for  discriminating  would  consist  in  finding  a critical 
value  of  the  index  such  that  any  student  whose  index 
fell  below  the  critical  value  would  be  classified  as 
belonging  to  one  group,  otherwise  to  the  other  group, 
(pp.  81-82) 

The  DISCRIM  procedure  in  the  Statistic si  Package  for  the 
Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  Computer  Program  (Klecka,  1975, 
pp.  434-467)  was  utilized  in  the  study.  The  SPSS  program 
was  available  through  the  planning  and  research  department 
in  the  single  urban  school  district.  All  variables  were 
represented  by  actual  numerical  values  or  by  a 0 or  1 
coding  in  cases  of  nominal  or  dichotomous  variables.  As 
has  been  noted,  grade  point  average  was  coded  in  terms  of  a 
four  digit  number  ranging  from  1.000  through  4.000.  Title 
I eligibility  was  represented  by  students  who  did  or  did 
not  qualify  for  Title  I programs  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9 and 
followed  the  0 or  1 coding.  Academic  achievement  was  coded 
by  stanine  scores  obtained  by  each  student  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  in  grade  9 on  the  California  Test  of  Basic 
Skills.  Whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a 
one-parent  household,  sex  (male  or  female),  race  (black  or 
white),  and  attendance  (regular-nonregular)  followed  the  0 
and  1 coding  system.  The  highest  level  of  education 
achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent  was  entered  by  the 
actual  number  of  years  of  schooling  of  the  parent  listed  on 
the  accumulative  records.  As  noted  earlier,  the  extent  of 
participation  in  extra-class  activities  was  categorized  as 
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as  high  extra-class  involvement,  average  extra-class 
involvement,  and  low  extra-class  involvement.  This  was 
represented  by  the  coding  of  1 for  low,  2 for  average,  and 


3 for  high. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of 
the  Research  Report 

Chapter  II  consists  of  a review  of  related  research. 
Chapter  III  includes  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  data. 
Chapter  IV  contains  a summary  of  findings,  conclusions,  and 
discussion. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

A search  of  the  literature  related  to  school  sus- 
pensions produced  a limited  number  of  studies.  However, 
there  was  a vast  amount  of  material  dealing  with  student 
behavior  and  student  discipline.  A study  by  Osborne  (1977) 
showed  that  suspension  was  a form  of  disciplinary  action 
taken  frequently  by  administrators  to  control  student 
behavior  (p.  4).  Cooper  (1975)  viewed  discipline  in  the 
past  as  being  defined  as  subjection  of  the  individual  to 
control.  Control,  as  stated  by  Cooper 

resided  in  the  personal  authority  of  the  teacher  and 
the  parent  over  the  child,  the  priest  over  the 
parishioner,  the  officer  over  the  private,  and  the 
master  over  the  slave.  Individuals  were  disciplined 
in  additional  ways  by  impersonal  force  of  law,  custom, 
and  social  opinion.  (p.  11) 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing,  the  review  of  litera- 
ture that  follows  focuses  on  opinions  and  survey  research 
pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  disruptive  students, 
discipline,  and  suspensions.  Also,  some  pertinent  court 
cases  dealing  with  student  suspensions  are  discussed 
briefly  as  points  of  reference. 
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Characteristics  of  Disruptive  Students 
A search  of  the  literature  related  to  disruptive  stu- 
dents revealed  that  there  were  certain  social  and  personal 
characteristics  associated  with  students  who  violated 
established  rules  and  regulations  of  public  schools.  Woody 
(1969)  offered  some  generalizations  about  the  character- 
istics of  behavior  problem  children.  However,  he  also 
stressed  that  what  was  a behavior  problem  in  one  situation 
may  not  be  in  a different  situation  (p.  16).  He  defined 
the  behavioral  problem  child  as 

the  child  who  cannot  or  will  not  adjust  to  the 
socially  acceptable  norms  for  behavior  and  conse- 
quently disrupts  his  own  academic  progress,  the 
learning  efforts  of  his  classmates,  and  interpersonal 
relations.  (p.  19) 

According  to  Woody,  the  characteristics  of  behavioral  prob- 
lem students  include  poor  social  relations,  poor  reading 
skills,  poor  concentration  or  attention,  hyperactivity, 
emotional  problems,  poor  motivation,  immature  behavior, 
lack  of  confidence,  and  poor  comprehension  (p.  25) . 

McPartland  and  McDill  (1977)  reported  that  vandalism 
of  school  property,  stealing  from  students  and  staff,  and 
physical  attacks  on  school  members,  could  be  related  to 
students  characterized  by  depressed  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions who  had  high  levels  of  suspensions  from  school 
(p.  5).  However,  most  low-income  students  were  not 
involved  in  such  incidents  and  middle  class  schools  were 
not  free  from  these  problems.  Attacks  on  persons. 
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property,  and  withdrawals  from  school  appeared  to  be  most 
frequent  and  most  severe  for  students  and  schools  from 
economically  depressed  families  and  neighborhoods  (p.  5) . 

Faust  (1977)  stated  that  problem  children  suffered 
from  the  sting  of  such  handicaps  as  inadequate  medical 
care,  lack  of  pride,  low  self-image,  insufficient  hope, 
lack  of  self-confidence,  insufficient  personal  attention, 
insufficient  motivation,  lack  of  exposure  to  cultural 
activities,  inferior  educational  background,  and 
insufficient  achievement  (p.  4) . 

Wilson  (1977)  pointed  out  that  a number  of  studies 
have  suggested  a relationship  between  family  social  back- 
ground, career  aspirations,  lifestyle,  friendship  patterns, 
length  of  stay  in  school,  attitude  toward  grades  in  school, 
truancy  records  on  one  hand  and  delinquent  behavior  on 
the  other.  Thus  he  saw  these  as  sources  of  longitudinal 
data  that  could  be  examined  to  explain  what  happened  to 
young  people  who  took  various  routes  in  and  out  of  school 
(p.  46) . 

According  to  Green  and  Brydon  (1975),  children  from 
low-income  neighborhoods  or  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment were  often  confronted  in  the  classroom  by  teachers  who 
viewed  them  as  intellectually  deprived  and  unlikely  to 
succeed  educationally  in  school  (p.  107) . There  was  no 
inference  made  to  suggest  that  all  children  from  low-income 
neighborhoods  manifested  disruptive  behavior.  Green  and 
Brydon  (1975)  stated  that  "unemployment,  poverty,  crime  and 
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other  societal  problems  affect  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  schools"  (p.  107) . 

Strom  (1965)  stated  that  "without  doubt,  the  housing 
one  occupied  could  influence  health,  attitude,  and 
behavior,  especially  if  the  residence  was  inadequate" 

(p.  3) . Strom  mentioned  that  the  poor  family  that  was 
forced  to  inhabit  a place  lacking  in  space  or  facility  was 
undermined  in  every  aspect  of  life  (p.  3) . 

Kaolin  and  Berger  (1972)  concluded  that  many  classroom 
disruptions  often  originated  in  the  home  situation  of  the 
disruptive  child  or  the  child  might  be  difficult  to  teach 
because  of  a physical  or  mental  problem  (p.  51) . 

Eldefonso  (1978)  discussed  the  correlative  factors  of 
delinquency  as 

related  not  only  to  the  physical  contexts  of  delin- 
quency (i.e.,  slum  areas,  divorce,  separation,  rape, 
drug  addiction,  suicide,  alcoholism,  and  psychosis), 
but  to  the  social-psychological  climates  associated 
with  delinquency.  (p.  29) 

Eldefonso  mentioned  age,  the  sex  factor,  and  poverty  as 
correlates  of  delinquency  as  well  as  social  class  member- 
ship (p.  29) . With  regard  to  sex,  Eldefonso  reported  that 
boys  were  apprehended  for  offenses  approximately  3.5  times 
more  frequently  than  girls,  and  recent  studies  indicated 
almost  no  relationship  between  poverty  and  delinquency 
(p.  36).  However,  Eldefonso  reported  that  social  class 
membership  did  have  a definite  relationship  to  the  amount 
and  type  of  crime  (p.  36) . 
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Feldhusen  (1978)  reviewed  the  problems  of  antisocial 
student  behavior  in  school,  and  examined  programs  and  pro- 
cedures for  remediation  and  prevention.  This  review 
focused  upon  the  high  school  and  junior  high  school,  and 
the  behavior  problems  that  arose  out  of  interactions 
between  teachers  and  students,  administrators  and  students, 
and  among  students  themselves  (p.  17).  Feldhusen  discussed 
four  potential  causes  of  behavior  problems.  These  were 
psychological  and  sociological  variables,  television, 
political  and  social  influences,  and  the  school  (p.  20). 

Studies  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s  (Doyle, 
1978;  Feldhusen,  1978;  Jensen,  1978)  showed  social  problems 
were  consistently  related  to  disruptive  behavior  in  stu- 
dents. Fremont  and  Wallbrown  (1979)  provided  an  overview 
of  the  different  patterns  of  behavior  problems  that 
teachers  were  likely  to  encounter  in  the  classroom  (p.  5). 

Sulzer  and  Mayer  (1972)  stated  that  the  field  of  edu- 
cation was  in  a state  of  turmoil  which  included  a student 
rebellion,  teacher  strikes,  and  financial  shortages. 
According  to  them,  student  rebellion  or  disruptions  were 
caused  in  part  because  of  students'  and  parents'  frus- 
tration with  school  programs  (p.  2).  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Sulzer  and  Mayer  that  school  personnel  needed  to  discover 
techniques  for  improving  student  learning  by  using  the 
methods  of  the  behavioral  sciences  (p.  2). 

Graubard  and  Rusenburg  (1974)  suggested  that  disrup- 
tive behavior  was  caused  in  part  by  the  failure  to  make 
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goals  and/or  methods  clear  within  the  classroom  and/or  the 
school  system  as  a whole  (p.  51) . They  stated  that  as 
children  grew  older,  they  had  a more  definite  set  of  ideas 
on  what  was  important,  and  that  they  wanted  a voice  in 
deciding  how  they  should  spend  their  time  (p.  51) . 

Blanco  (1972)  discussed  aggression  as  a cause  of  dis- 
ruptive behavior.  He  stated  that  aggression  was  charac- 
terized by  a disposition  to  attack,  self-assertiveness,  and 
a domination  that  was  often  at  the  expense  of  others 
(p.  29) . Aggressive  behavior,  as  stated  by  Blanco,  was 
among  the  most  common  complaints  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
classmates  of  the  student  in  question. 

Ilammill  and  Bartel  (1975)  reported  that  through  the 
natural  process  of  socialization  most  children  learn  ways 
of  expressing  their  anger,  hate,  and  frustrations  that  were 
proper  or  acceptable,  and  that  children  who  failed  to  learn 
acceptable  behaviors  were  frequently  labeled  disturbed, 
maladjusted,  deprived,  disordered,  or  disruptive  (p.  124/. 
Hammill  and  Bartel  provided  ways  of  assessing  behavior 
problems  in  stating  that  "assessment  should  provide  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  existing  behavior,  and  imply 
educationally  relevant  intervention"  (p.  125) . 

According  to  Valett  (1974),  a number  of  disturbing 
behavioral  characteristics  may  be  described  as  hyper- 
activity (p.  1) . He  noted  that  many  children  do  not 
evidence  hyperactive  behaviors  until  they  enter  formal 
education  programs  that  place  them  under  stress.  Valett 
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listed  several  behaviors  that  were  commonly  associated  with 
the  syndrome  of  "hyperactivity"  or  "hyperkinesis."  These 
included  the  following: 

Excessive  Body  Movement:  The  child  appears  to  be  con- 

stantly moving,  squirming,  walking,  hitting,  jumping, 
and  so  forth — seldom  sitting  or  playing  quietly. 

Impulsiveness:  The  child  frequently  acts  and  moves  on 

the  spur  of  the  moment  without  thinking  of  the  results 
of  his  action  and  apparently  without  self-control  or 
inhibition . 

Poor  Attention  Span:  The  child  appears  very  dis- 

tract ible,  cannot  concentrate  on  most  things  for  any 
period  of  time,  does  not  attend  to  directions  or 
instructions,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  completing 
assignments  or  projects. 

Inconsistency:  The  child  has  wide  variations  in  his 

or  her  responses.  One  day  he  appears  to  be  doing 
well,  and  the  next  day  he  may  have  considerable 
trouble  with  the  same  task  or  activity. 

Emotionally:  The  child  frequently  reacts  or  over- 

reacts to  stimulation  with  tears,  temper  tantrums,  and 
other  emotional  outbursts.  This  behavior  may  take 
many  forms:  for  example,  direct  aggression,  such  as 

attacking  others,  or  sensitive  withdrawal  from  those 
around  him. 

Poor  Visual-Motor  Coordination:  The  child  has  diffi- 

culty in  such  tasks  as  writing,  drawing,  tracing,  and 
cutting.  Poor  balance  and  awkwardness  in  play  are 
other  indications.  Occasionally,  the  child  may 
persevere  in  some  activity  for  a considerable  period 
of  time. 

Arithmetic  Difficulties:  The  child  experiences  prob- 

lems in  accuracy  and  in  doing  the  basic  operations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Many  of  these  errors  are  commonly  associated  with 
difficulty  in  paying  attention  and  retaining  specific 
information. 

Poor  Reading:  The  child  has  difficulty  in  associating 

alphabet  sounds  and  letters,  phonics,  comprehension, 
and  related  skills.  However,  children  with  reading 
problems  are  not  necessarily  hyperactive  in  terms  of 
the  other  behaviors  listed  here. 
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Poor  Memory?  The  child  frequently  forgets 
instructions,  directions,  lessons,  assignments,  and  so 
forth.  The  general  retention  of  information  is  diffi- 
cult for  this  child  even  with  extensive  drill. 

Proneness  to  Failure:  The  child  has  a generally  poor 

self-concept  or  low  self-esteem,  and  he  tends  to  give 
up  quickly  due  to  a long  failure  record.  If  persuaded 
to  try  new  tasks,  he  does  so  reluctantly  and  often 
states  openly  that  it  is  a waste  of  time  since  he 
"can't  do  it"  anyhow.  (pp.  2-3) 

Gardner  (1974)  discussed  developmental  difficulties  as 

a cause  of  disruptive  behavior.  Gardner  reported  that  the 

most  basic  and  major  deficits  of  many  children  with 

developmental  difficulties  were  in  the  area  of  attention 

behavior  (p.  28).  He  stated  that 

children  labeled  as  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  brain  damaged,  and  perceptually  handicapped 
have  been  described  as  having  short  attention  spans 
and  as  being  distractible . In  addition,  the  highly 
correlated  behavior  pattern  of  hyperactivity  is  fre- 
quently described.  (p.  28) 

Deibert  and  Harmon  (1978)  reported  that  the  behav- 
iorally  disordered  or  disruptive  child  was  better  under- 
stood by  looking  at  the  home  situation  from  which  the  child 
comes.  They  suggested  that  disruptive  behavior  was  often 
due  to  the  parents'  inappropriate  application  of  behavioral 
laws  in  handling  the  child  (p.  57) . Diebert  and  Harmon 
stated  that  two  things  happened  in  such  a home — a tendency 
to  overlook  or  ignore  appropriate  or  desirable  behavior, 
and  a tendency  to  become  overcritical  and  punitive  toward 
inappropriate  or  undesirable  behavior. 

Similarly,  Flacks  (1971)  noted,  "parents  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  strain  when  they  permitted  freedom  and 
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encourage  autonomy  on  the  part  of  their  children"  (p.  25) . 
Flacks  stated  that  many  mothers  and  fathers  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  respect  to  discipline  and  demands  of 
their  children.  Sometimes  they  punished  their  children  for 
infraction  of  their  rules  and  at  other  times  they  did  not. 
Sometimes  they  insisted  on  traditional  "good  habits"  while 
sometimes  they  were  more  relaxed  (p.  25). 

Discipline  in  Schools 

Terrell  (1976)  reported  that  discipline  continued  to 

be  a growing  problem  within  schools.  He  stated  that  it  was 

a major  concern  of  both  educators  and  noneducators. 

Specifically,  Terrell  offered  the  following: 

To  stem  the  tide  of  student  misbehavior,  teachers  and 
administrators  must  present  a united  front.  Coopera- 
tive discipline  procedures  can  be  effective  when  they 
are  firm,  fair,  and  offer  the  misbehaving  student  a 
personal  option.  (p.  9) 

Other  studies  (Harvey  & Moosha,  1977;  Johnson,  1979; 
Mahon,  1979;  Graff,  1981)  have  shown  that  discipline  was  a 
major  concern  in  public  schools.  Also,  Brodbelt  (1930) 
reported  that  the  Harris  polls  have  indicated  that  disci- 
pline constituted  a serious  problem  for  schools.  Brodbelt 
stated  that  during  the  1970s,  discipline  problems  included 
the  more  dangerous  evils  of  increased  violence  and 
vandalism  in  the  schools  (p.  5) . 

Cooper  (1975)  identified  some  of  the  key  concepts 
related  to  discipline.  These  included  the  following: 


1.  Punishment,  actual  or  threatened,  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  control,  but  it  should  not  be 
confused  with  discipline  itself. 

2.  Control  was  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  discipline,  but 
the  primary  source  of  control  was  speculated  to  be 
internal  as  well  as  external  to  the  individual. 

3.  Internal  control  was  viewed  as  the  best  form  of 
control  and  was  exercised  voluntarily  as  the  indi- 
vidual acknowledged  its  need.  This  was  termed  the 
exercise  of  self-discipline,  a characteristic  of 
personal  maturity. 

4.  Self-discipline  was  revealed  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
task  which  may  not  be  rewarding  immediately  but 
was  recognized  by  the  individual  to  be  a source  of 
future  satisfaction.  (p.  12) 

Schain  (1961)  used  the  term  discipline  to  mean 
"training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  rules" 

(p.  7).  According  to  Schain,  discipline  covered  the 
behavior  patterns  of  the  students  in  school.  He  said  three 
points  should  be  made  to  a class  that  indicated  the  need 
for  proper  discipline: 

1 . The  teacher  and  students  were  striving  for  the 
same  goals. 

2.  lhe  teacher  was  there  to  help  the  student  progress 
toward  established  goals. 

3.  Improper  or  poor  behavior  would  prevent  those 
established  goals  from  being  attained.  (p.  7) 

According  to  Hansen  (1974),  discipline  must  reflect 
responsibility  and  integrity.  He  stated  that  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  changing  concepts  in  education  was  that  of 
regulating  the  behavior  of  students  in  school,  and  that 
discipline  was  generally  viewed  as  the  single  greatest 
problem  in  the  classroom  (p.  26) . From  his  point  of  view, 
the  traditional  concept  of  discipline  was  based  on  the 
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premise  of  getting  students  to  comply  with  institutional 
regulations  while  in  school.  Hansen  stated  that  "schools 
must  understand  the  psychology  of  discipline  and  individual 
motivation"  (p.  26). 

Duke  (1977)  devised  a systematic  management  plan  for 
school  discipline.  He  stated  that  administrators  needed 
the  active  support  and  involvement  of  teachers,  parents, 
community  resource  people,  and  students  (p.  6) . Duke 
stated  that  good  discipline  resulted  from  concerted  efforts 
by  administrators,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  commu- 
nity resource  people  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
behavior  problems,  identify  the  causes,  and  develop  cor- 
rective measures  in  a forthright  and  fair  manner  (p.  9) . 

Cultice  (1969)  mentioned  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  form  disciplinary  policies  in  schools  because  of  the 
positive  contributions  that  appropriate  discipline  policies 
can  make  to  the  training  of  students.  Cultice  stated  that 
four  questions  should  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of 
discipline  policies.  They  were  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  discipline  of  the  school,  what  aims  should 
be  recognized  as  of  basic  importance? 

2 . What  part  should  be  played  by  the  individual 
teacher,  parent,  and  student  in  the  attainment  of 
these  aims? 

3.  In  order  to  attain  the  accepted  aims  of  school 
discipline,  what  are  some  of  the  specific  prac- 
tices that  should  be  adhered  to  by  all  of  the 
staff? 

4.  In  order  to  regulate  traffic  in  the  corridors, 
absences,  tardiness,  peripheral  parking  areas. 
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destruction  of  school  property,  and  similar  prob- 
lems, what  regulations  are  called  for?  (pp.  8-9) 

Niensted  (1979)  described  a method  for  disciplining 
pupils  in  the  classroom  that  involved  a checklist  which  was 
sent  home  daily  by  each  child  for  parent  signatures.  She 
reported  that  parent  involvement  reduced  discipline  prob- 
lems in  the  classroom,  and  enhanced  the  classroom  situation 
to  the  point  where  teaching  became  more  enjoyable  (p.  575) . 

Horacek  (1977),  reporting  that  polls  of  parents  and 
educators  listed  discipline  among  the  top  issues  con- 
fronting schools,  stated  that  in  the  United  States  cooper- 
ation between  the  school  and  the  home  has  always  been  the 
basis  for  appropriate  behavior  by  children  and  youth. 
Horacek  pointed  out  that  to  develop  a school  discipline 
policy  that  would  please  the  home  and  school  would  be 
impossible,  and  perhaps  the  only  real  public  consensus  on 
school  discipline  was  to  develop  a climate  conducive  to 
learning  and  that  responsibility  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  classroom  teacher  (p.  20) . 

Johnson  (1980)  also  stressed  that  the  involvement  of 
parents  in  the  activities  of  the  school  was  crucial  if  some 
discipline  problems  were  to  be  eliminated.  He  stated  that 
parent  involvement  must  be  expanded  to  include  community 
involvement  in  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  citizens 
other  than  parents  (p.  45).  Johnson  offered  the  following 
definitions  for  discipline: 
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1.  A process  by  which  students  must  follow  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  school  and  teacher. 

2.  The  exact  point  where  the  teacher  or  the  principal 
loses  control  of  the  classroom  or  the  school. 

3 . The  procedure  by  which  the  teacher  and  other 
school  officials  help  the  student  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  responsibility. 

4.  The  oppositive  of  lack  of  discipline.  (p.  5) 

Giles  (1975)  mentioned  two  areas  of  responsibility 

that  students  have  in  school.  He  stated  that  students  were 
expected  to  achieve  academically  and  were  expected  to 
accept  all  demands  made  upon  them  without  question.  Giles 
stated  that  there  was  no  separation  of  academic  attainment 
from  the  emotional  reactions  to  the  academic  system 
(p.  22). 

Boyd  and  Bowders  (1979)  took  the  position  that  the 
successful  resolution  of  discipline  problems  was  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  school  and  the  student.  They  stated 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  and  faculty 
to  operate  an  educational  program  which  met  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  facilitated  healthy  development  (p.  423). 

Duke  (1979,  pp.  6-7)  said  school  discipline  policies 
focused  on  options,  illusions  (erroneous  assumptions  whch 
rendered  some  options  unworkable),  and  dreams  (options 
which  seemed  impractical  but  ultimately  proved  to  be 
successful)  (p.  6).  He  stated  that  most  policy  making 
related  to  school  discipline  in  the  1980s  revolved  around 
five  options — more  rules  and  harsher  punishment,  more 
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teacher  training,  easier  suspension  (e.g.,  to  identify  the 
most  troublesome  students  and  bar  them  from  school) , 
increased  campus  security,  and  juvenile  justice  revisions. 

Webster  (1968)  reported  that  many  of  the  discipline 
techniques  used  to  obtain  order  in  the  classroom  involved 
control  behaviors.  Therefore,  teachers  at  all  grade  levels 
who  found  it  difficult  to  control  the  behaviors  of  others 
would  have  problems  with  students  (p.  35) . 

Slater  (1978)  wrote  that  teachers  who  left  the  pro- 
fession because  they  were  unhappy  or  unsuccessful  while 
teaching  often  cited  reasons  related  to  problems  other  than 
subject  matter.  Slater  reported  that  discipline  ranked 
high  as  a major  concern  of  both  new  and  experienced 
teachers  (p.  45) . 

Carnot  (1973)  reported  that  discipline  caused  new  and 
experienced  teachers  more  anguish  and  worry  than  any  aspect 
of  the  total  school  program.  He  stated  that  there  was  con- 
siderable agreement  among  psychologists  and  educators  on 
the  question  of  good  versus  poor  disciplinary  techniques. 
Carnot  stated  that  good  discipline  cultivated  inner  growth, 
understanding,  and  self-discipline,  whereas,  poor  disci- 
pline rested  on  authority,  coercion,  restraint,  and 
punishment  (p.  150) . 

Lasley  (1981)  stated  that  even  though  classroom  disci- 
pline was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  confronting 
teachers,  social  scientists  have  largely  ignored  discipline 
as  an  area  of  study.  Lasley  focused  his  study  on  two 


junior  high  school  classrooms  which  were  observed  for  six 
weeks.  In  observing  student  misbehavior,  Lasley  noted 
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1.  the  nature  of  the  behavior  the  student  exhibited, 

2.  the  response  of  the  teacher  to  the  student's 
behavior,  and 

3.  the  reaction  of  the  student  to  the  teacher's 
control  technique.  (p.  143) 

Ihe  results  of  Lasley 's  study  suggested  that  teachers  were 
instrumental  in  both  causing  and  preventing  discipline 
problems.  Lasley  stated  that  by  ignoring  the  cultural 
background  of  the  students  and  their  learning  needs, 
teachers  might  create  problem  behavior,  and  by  acknowl- 
edging importance  and  presence  of  such  factors,  many  kinds 
of  problem  behaviors  might  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
(p.  149) . 

Jesup  and  Kiley  (1971)  wrote  that  some  discipline 
problems  could  be  caused  by  administrators.  They  stated 
that  a principal  who  took  a paternalistic  or  authoritarian 
view  of  the  administration  of  his  or  her  school  was  likely 
to  superimpose  rules  which  students  and  teachers  were 
expected  to  follow.  They  stated  that  often  teachers  had 
ambivalent  feelings  about  administrative  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures, and  that  arbitrary  decisions  were  made  that  over- 
looked faculty  and  student  opinions  which  created  classroom 
problems  (p.  114) . 

Ianni  (1980)  stated  that  a fundamental  characteristic 
of  American  society  was  the  reliance  on  schools  to  resolve 
social  problems,  and  as  a result,  people  become  especially 
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concerned  when  schools  themselves  present  problems  for 
society  (p.  457)  . He  discussed  school  governance  as  a 
major  factor  in  determining  the  level  of  crime  and  dis- 
ruption in  school*  lanni  believed  that  the  principal  was 
the  key  element  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
structure  of  order  in  schools.  Also,  the  teachers' 
relationships  with  the  administration  and  students  were 
important  (p.  458) . 

McPartland  and  McDill  (1977)  supported  the  1975 

National  Education  Association  resolution  dealing  with 

positive  discipline.  The  resolution  was  stated  as  follows: 

The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  an 
atmosphere  of  positive  discipline  is  essential  to  pro- 
moting optimum  learning  in  the  school.  The  asso- 
ciation recognizes  the  concern  for  the  discipline 
problem. 

The  association  believes  that  local  affiliates  should 
negotiate  a process  whereby  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  will  be  involved  in  identifying  disruptive 
behavior  and  prescribing,  implementing,  and  evaluating 
procedures  that  will  reduce  and  correct  disruptive 
behavior.  It  encourages  its  affiliates  to  negotiate 
for  services  supportive  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

Local  affiliates  should  consider  the  development-  of 
public  alternative  schools  or  programs  differ^ 
the  traditional  pattern  and  should  work  for  community 
acceptance  of  varied  educational  methods. 

The  association  acknowledges  the  need  for  research 
which  will  identify  effective  discipline  techniques. 
This  research  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  guidelines 
for  publication. 

The  association  supports  student  and  teacher  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  the  education  process.  It 
supports  legislation  that  will  provide  for  disci- 
plinary procedures  within  the  education  process  that 
not  only  protect  the  student's  right  to  a fair  hearing 
but  will  also  provide  the  classroom  teacher  with  the 
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authority  to  maintain  internal  classroom  control.  The 
association  will  work  for  court  decisions  that  will 
support  the  teacher's  right  to  have  control  of  the 
education  process  of  the  classroom.  (p.  93) 

Suspensions  in  Schools 

Horn  (1975)  reported  that  one  to  two  million  American 
students  were  suspended  from  school  each  year  usually  as 
punishment  for  petty  misbehavior.  He  stated  that  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  suspensions  were  for  nonviolent,  non- 
dangerous  offenses  such  as  cutting  classes,  arguing  with 
the  teachers,  or  smoking  (p.  83) . 

Connors  (1979)  stated  that  two  of  the  most  frequently 
used  ways  that  educators  have  found  for  controlling  stu- 
dents were  suspension  and  expulsion.  Connors  reported  that 
there  were  basically  four  types  of  suspensions:  short- 

term, long-term,  indefinite,  and  extracurricular  activity 
suspensions.  The  short-term  suspension  was  defined  as  an 
involuntary  absence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  from  either 
school  or  the  educational  process  for  a period  of  10  days 
or  less.  A long-term  suspension  was  defined  as  an  involun- 
tary absence  from  school  or  the  educational  process  by  a 
pupil  for  more  than  10  days  but  for  a specified  period  of 
time.  Indefinite  was  defined  as  a suspension  where  a 
hearing  was  not  practical;  a student  must  have  been  removed 
from  the  school  because  of  a potentially  harmful  situation. 
In  the  extracurricular  activity  suspensions,  the  short—  or 
long-term  suspension  procedures  were  considered  applicable 
(pp.  14-20) . 
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Lines  (1975)  pointed  out  that  suspension  of  a short- 
term nature  seemed  to  enjoy  popularity  among  school 
officials  because  it  provided  them  with  an  easy  way  out 
when  faced  with  a disciplinary  problem  (p.  41) . According 
to  Lines,  short-term  suspensions  were  a denial  of  a very 
important  and  precious  right,  the  right  to  schooling,  which 
was  affirmed  by  the  courts  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
(p.  42)  . 

Postman  (1979)  offered  the  opinion  that  wholesale 
suspensions  were  a symptom  of  disorder,  and  not  a cure  for 
it.  He  pointed  out  a school  in  New  York  that  suspended  an 
average  of  three  pupils  per  year  during  an  11-year  period 
while  many  other  schools  had  averages  that  were  close  to 
100  per  year.  According  to  Postman,  this  was  not  the 
result  of  having  "good"  students  or  "bad"  students,  but  the 
direct  results  of  the  administration  creating  an 
unambiguous,  vigorous,  and  serious  attitude  toward  what 
constituted  acceptable  school  behavior  (p.  37) . 

Lichtenstein  (1980)  reported  that  each  state's  school 
authority  was  empowered  to  suspend  or  expel  students,  and 
that  federal  courts  recognizing  that  authority,  have 
described  the  minimum  due  process  procedures  that  were 
necessary  to  initiate  suspension  or  expulsion  (p.  459) . 
Nielsen  (1979)  stated  that  despite  the  inherent  injustices 
and  disadvantages  of  school  suspension,  the  practice  con- 
tinued while  effective  alternatives  were  often  ignored 
(p.  442) . 
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Kelly  (1978)  suggested  that  suspensions  for  some  stu- 
dents ended  up  as  a bonus  vacation  from  school  and  not  as 
punishment.  As  such  it  was  not  an  effective  way  to  get 
students  to  change  their  behavior  (p.  66) . 

Hestor  (1977)  stated  that  in  order  to  thwart 
capricious  administrative  actions  in  dealing  with  sus- 
pensions and  expulsions,  the  courts  have  applied  the  con- 
cept of  procedural  due  process.  Hestor  mentioned  three 
essential  factors  involved  in  procedural  due  process.  They 
were 

1.  proper  notification  to  the  student  that  he  is 
about  to  be  dismissed, 

2.  provision  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 

3.  a guarantee  that  the  hearing  be  conducted  fairly 
(p.  256) 

Hechinger  (1975)  used  the  previously  mentioned  Goss  v. 
Lopez  case  to  stress  the  importance  of  procedural  due 
process  in  suspension  cases.  In  the  case,  a three-judge 
federal  court  held  that  the  students’  right  to  due  process 
had  been  violated  (p.  44)  . 

Matthews  (1975)  saw  the  Goss  v,  Lopez  case  as  being 
central  to  the  issue  of  student  suspensions.  Matthews 
stated  that  Goss  represented  "an  acute  problem  for  black 
students  throughout  the  nation,  who  disproportionately  incur 
that  punishment"  (p.  16) . According  to  Matthews,  a 1972-73 
survey  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (which  sampled 
2,908  of  the  nation's  16,000  school  districts,  containing 
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90%  of  ail  minority  students)  for  the  1972-?j  school  year, 
showed  that  while  minority  students  made  up  35%  of  the 
sampled  school  districts,  they  accounted  for  43%  of  all 
expulsions  and  49%  of  all  suspensions  (p.  16) . 

The  Literature  in  Brief 

The  review  of  literature  has  shown  that  there  were 
certain  variables  that  tended  to  characterize  students  who 
violated  established  rules  and  regulations  of  public 
schools.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  disruptive  stu- 
dents were  poor  social  relations,  poor  reading  skills,  poor 
concentration  or  attention,  hyperactivity,  emotional  prob- 
lems, lack  of  motivation,  immature  behavior,  lack  of 
confidence  or  pride,  and  poor  comprehension.  Also,  chil- 
dren with  behavior  problems  suffered  from  such  handicaps  as 
inadequate  medical  care,  low  self-image,  insufficient  hope, 
lack  of  exposure  to  cultural  activities,  inferior  educa- 
tional background,  and  insufficient  achievement.  Children 
from  low— income  neighborhoods  or  urban  areas  of  high 
unemployment  were  often  confronted  in  the  classroom  by 
teachers  who  viewed  them  as  intellectually  deprived  and 
unlikely  to  succeed  educationally  in  school.  Age,  the  sex 
factor,  and  poverty  were  viewed  as  correlates  of 
delinquency  as  well  as  social  class  membership. 

Studies  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s  showed 
that  social  and  emotional  problems  were  often  related  to 
disruptive  behavior  in  students.  Also,  studies  have  shown 
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that  through  the  natural  process  of  socialization,  most 
children  learn  means  of  expressing  their  anger,  hate,  and 
frustrations  that  were  proper  or  acceptable,  and  that  chil- 
dren who  failed  to  learn  acceptable  behaviors  were  fre- 
quently labeled  as  disturbed,  maladjusted,  deprived, 
disordered,  or  disruptive. 

Discipline  was  defined  as  "training  to  act  in 
accordance  with  established  rules."  Many  of  the  discipline 
techniques  used  to  obtain  order  in  the  classroom  involved 
control  behaviors,  and  teachers  at  all  grade  levels  who 
found  it  difficult  to  control  behaviors  of  others  had 
problems  with  students.  Many  teachers  (new  and  experi- 
enced) viewed  discipline  as  a major  concern  in  schools. 
Discipline  was  seen  as  reflecting  both  responsibility  and 
integrity. 

Discipline  policies  seemed  to  be  related  to  such 
options  as  strict  rules  and  harsh  punishment,  more  teacher 
training,  easier  suspension  (e.g. , to  identify  the  most 
troublesome  students  and  bar  them  from  school) , increased 
campus  security,  and  juvenile  justice  revisions. 

Most  student  suspensions  were  caused  by  acts  of  petty 
misbehavior.  In  order  to  thwart  capricious  and  arbitrary 
administrative  actions  in  dealing  with  suspensions,  the 
courts  have  applied  the  concept  of  procedural  due  process 
which  consisted  of  proper  notification  to  parents,  pro- 
vision for  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  tell  his  or 
her  side  of  the  story,  and  a guarantee  that  the  hearing 
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would  be  conducted  fairly.  School  authorities  were  seen  as 
being  empowered  to  suspend  or  expel  students  from  school. 

Statistics  revealed  that  a vast  number  of  students 
were  being  suspended  from  school  because  of  the  convenience 
of  this  method  of  discipline  to  administrators  which  they 
could  implement  and  still  remain  within  the  law.  It  was 
noted  that  sending  students  home  on  suspension  usually 
resulted  in  little  improvement  in  attitude  toward  school 
and  frequently  increased  negative  tension  within  the 
family. 


CHAPTER  III 


DATA  PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  problem  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  students  in  an  urban  school 
district  who  were  suspended  at  least  three  times  during 
junior  high  school  could  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of 
social  and  personal  characteristics  from  those  who  had  not 
been  suspended.  The  following  variables  were  studied: 
junior  high  school  grade  point  average;  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I eligibility;  ninth 
grade  stanine  scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Basic 
Skills;  whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a 
one-parent  household;  highest  level  of  education  of  the 
most  educated  parent;  sex  (male  or  female);  race  (black  or 
white) ; school  attendance;  and  the  extent  of  participation 
in  extra-class  activities. 

Also,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  the  DISCRIM  procedure 
in  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) 
Computer  Program  was  utilized  in  an  effort  to  enter  all 
discriminating  variables  directly  into  the  analysis  to 
appropriately  classify  and  measure  the  characteristics  on 
which  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  students  were 
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expected  to  differ.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  the  study 
was  396  which  included  197  suspended  students  and  199  non- 
suspended  students. 

The  remainder  of  Chapter  III  is  organized  into  two 
major  sections.  In  the  first  section,  each  independent 
variable  is  described  in  order  to  provide  the  reader  a 
better  understanding  of  the  social  and  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  groups.  Section  two  contains  the 
results  of  the  discriminant  function  analysis. 

Descriptive  Data  Relative  to  the  Social  and 
Personal  Characteristics  of  the  Suspended 
and  Nonsuspended  Student  Groups 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  nine  variables 
related  to  the  social  and  personal  characteristics  of  sus- 
pended and  nonsuspended  groups.  These  descriptive  data  are 
presented  in  both  tabular  and  narrative  form. 

Grade  Point  Average 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  junior  high  school  grade 
point  average  was  defined  as  the  sum  of  grade  points  earned 
on  a 1-4  scale  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  divided  by  the  total 
units  attempted.  The  mean,  range,  and  standard  deviation 
relative  to  grade  points  earned  for  the  suspended  and  non- 
suspended student  groups  are  depicted  in  Table  1.  The  mean 
for  the  197  suspended  students  was  1.674  with  a range  of 
0.419-3.290  and  a standard  deviation  of  .661.  The  mean  for 
the  199  nonsuspended  students  was  2.895  with  a range  of 
0.980-3.982  and  a standard  deviation  of  .688. 
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Table  1 

Junior  High  School  Grade  Point  Mean,  Range,  and  Standard 
Deviation  for  the  Suspended  and  Nonsuspended 

Student  Groups 


Student  Group 

N 

Mean 

Range 

Standard 

Deviation 

Suspended 

197 

1.  674 

0. 

4 91-3.2  90 

.661 

Nonsuspended 

199 

2.895 

0. 

980-3. 982 

. 688 

Another  method  of 

observing 

the 

grade  point 

average  is 

to  view  it  as  a measure  of  variability  which  indicates  the 
degree  of  dispersion.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  standard 
deviations  shown  in  Table  1,  the  differences  in  dispersion 
between  the  two  groups  was  minimal. 

Socioeconomic  Status  (Title  I Eligibility) 

Socioeconomic  status  was  defined  as  those  students  who 
were  or  were  not  eligible  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I programs.  Table  2 shows  the 
suspended  and  nonsuspended  student  groups  who  were  or  were 
n°t  eligible  for  Title  I programs  along  with  the  percent. 

In  the  urban  school  district,  there  were  69  (35.02%)  of  the 
suspended  group  who  were  eligible  for  Title  I programs  and 
128  (64.98%)  who  were  not  eligible.  There  were  51  (25.62%) 

of  the  nonsuspended  group  who  were  eligible  for  Title  I 
programs  and  148  (74.38%)  who  were  not  eligible. 
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Table  2 

Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Who  Were  and  Were  Not 
Title  I Eligible  in  the  Suspended  and 
Nonsuspended  Groups 


Student  Group 

N 

Eligible  for 
Title  I 

Not  Eligible  for 
Title  I 

N 

% 

N % 

Su spend ed 

197 

69 

35.02 

128  64.98 

Nonsuspended 

199 

51 

25.62 

148  74.38 

Achievement  Test  Results 

Academic  achievement  was  defined  as  the  actual  stanine 
scores  that  were  achieved  by  each  student  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  in  the  ninth  grade  on  the  California  Test  of 
Basic  Skills.  The  stanine  scores  for  reading  vocabulary, 
total  reading,  and  total  battery  were  utilized.  Table  3 
depicts  a distribution  of  the  reading  vocabulary  scores  of 
the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student  groups.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  table,  30.46%  of  the  suspended  group  and 
12.56%  of  the  nonsuspended  group  had  reading  vocabulary 
stanine  scores  of  3 or  below.  At  the  other  extreme,  7.10% 
of  the  suspended  group  and  36.18%  of  the  nonsuspended  group 
had  scores  at  the  seventh  stanine  or  above. 

Tables  4 and  5 show  the  total  reading  and  total 
battery  distributions  for  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended 
student  groups.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  4,  33.51%  of  the 
suspended  group  and  11.55%  of  the  nonsuspended  group  had 
total  reading  stanine  scores  of  3 or  below.  At  the  other 
extreme,  7.61%  of  the  suspended  group  and  37.19%  of  the 
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Table  3 


Distribution  of  Reading  Vocabulary  Scores  for  the 
Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Student  Groups 


Stanine 

Suspended  Group 
(N  = 197) 

Nonsuspended  Group 
(N  = 199) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

10 

5.08 

1 

0.50 

2 

16 

8.12 

5 

2.51 

3 

34 

17.26 

19 

9.55 

4 

51 

25.89 

28 

14.07 

5 

54 

27.41 

36 

18.09 

6 

18 

9.14 

38 

19.10 

7 

12 

6.09 

30 

15.07 

8 

2 

1.01 

19 

9.55 

9 

0 

0.00 

23 

11.56 

Total 

197 

100.00 

199 

100.00 

Table  4 


Distribution  of  Total  Reading  Scores  of  the 
Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Student  Groups 


Stanine 

Suspended  Group 
(N  = 197) 

Nonsuspended  Group 
(N  = 199) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

10 

5.08 

2 

1.00 

2 

23 

11.68 

7 

3.52 

3 

33 

16.75 

14 

7.03 

4 

36 

18.27 

28 

14.07 

5 

58 

29.44 

32 

16.08 

6 

22 

11.17 

42 

21.11 

7 

12 

6.09 

35 

17.59 

8 

3 

1.52 

23 

11.56 

9 

0 

0.00 

16 

8.04 

Total 

197 

100.00 

199 

100.00 

51 


non suspended  group  had  scores  at  the  seventh  stanine  or 
above.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  32.48%  of  the  sus- 
pended group  and  10.06%  of  the  nonsuspended  group  had  total 
battery  stanine  scores  of  3 or  below.  At  the  other 
extreme,  5.08%  of  the  suspended  group  and  37.18%  of  the 
nonsuspended  group  had  scores  at  the  seventh  stanine  or 
above . 


Table  5 


Distribution  of  Total  Battery  Scores  of  the 
Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Student  Groups 


Stanine 

Suspended  Group 
(N  = 197) 

Nonsuspended  Group 
(N  = 199) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

14 

7.11 

0 

0.00 

2 

18 

9.14 

6 

3.02 

3 

32 

16.23 

14 

7.04 

4 

47 

23.87 

23 

11.56 

5 

42 

21.31 

41 

20.60 

6 

34 

17.26 

41 

20.60 

7 

10 

5.08 

37 

18.59 

8 

0 

0.00 

12 

6.03 

9 

0 

0.00 

25 

12.56 

Total 

197 

100.00 

199 

100.00 

One-parent  Households 

One-parent  household  as  used  in  the  study  was  defined 
as  the  home  or  residence  of  the  student  where  only  one 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  resided  and  the  student 
lived  in  the  household  with  the  one  parent,  guardian,  or 
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other  adult.  As  Table  6 shows,  of  the  197  suspended  stu- 
dents, 68  or  34.51%  were  residing  in  one-parent  households. 
Of  the  199  nonsuspended,  42  (21.10%)  of  the  students  were 
living  in  one-parent  households. 

Table  6 

Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Who  Were  and  Were  Not 
Residing  in  One-parent  Households  in  the 


Suspended 

and  Nonsuspended 

Groups 

Residing  in 

Not  Residing  in 

Student  Group 

N 

One-parent 

One -parent 

Households 

Households 

N % 

N % 

Suspended 

197 

68  34.51 

129  65.49 

Nonsuspended 

199 

42  21.10 

157  78.90 

Highest  Grade 

Level  of 

Education  Achieved  by  the  Most 

Data  for  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student  groups 
relative  to  the  highest  grade  level  achieved  by  the  most 
educated  parent  can  be  seen  in  Table  7.  The  mean  for  the 
suspended  group  was  11.588  and  for  the  nonsuspended  group 
the  mean  was  13.844.  The  standard  deviation  was  2.662,  and 
3.061,  for  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student  groups 
respectively.  Of  the  197  suspended  students,  140  (71.05%) 
had  a parent  with  a twelfth  grade  education  or  better  and 
17  (8.63%)  of  the  suspended  students  had  a parent  with  a 

four-year  college  education  or  better.  Of  the  199  nonsus- 
pended students,  175  (87.93%)  had  a parent  with  a twelfth 
grade  education  or  better  and  73  (36.68%)  had  a parent  with 
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four  or  more  years  of  college  training.  Of  the  suspended 
group,  15  (7.62%)  of  the  parents  had  less  than  a tenth 
grade  education  as  compared  to  6 (3.02%)  for  the  non- 
suspended  student  group. 


Table  7 

Distribution  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the 
Highest  Grade  Level  Achieved  by  the  Most  Educated 
Parent  for  the  Suspended  and  Nonsuspended 
Student  Groups 


Highest 
Grade  Level 
Achieved 

Suspended  Group 
(N  = 197) 

N % 

Nonsuspended  Group 
(N  = 199) 

N % 

7 

1 

0.51 

0 

0.00 

8 

6 

3.05 

3 

1.51 

9 

8 

4.06 

3 

1.51 

10 

31 

15.74 

10 

5.03 

11 

11 

5.58 

8 

4.02 

12 

106 

53.80 

83 

41.70 

14 

17 

8.63 

19 

9.55 

16 

16 

8.12 

44 

22.11 

17  + 

1 

0.51 

29 

14.57 

Mean 

11.588 

13.844 

Standard  Deviation 

2.662 

3.061 

Sex 

As  is  shown  in  Table  8,  of  the  197  suspended  students, 
99  or  50.25%  were  male  and  98  or  49.75%  were  female.  Of 
the  199  nonsuspended  students,  78  or  39.20%  were  male  and 
121  or  60.80%  were  female. 
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Table  8 

Number  and  Percent  of  Male  and  Female  Students  in  the 
Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Groups 


Student  Group 

Male 

Female 

N 

N % 

N 

% 

Suspended 

197 

99  50.25 

90 

49.75 

Nonsuspended 

199 

78  39.20 

121 

60.80 

Race 

Race  as  used  in  the  study  referred  to  black  or  white. 
Of  the  396  cases  in  the  study,  300  junior  high  students 
were  white  and  96  were  black.  Table  9 shows  that  of  the 
197  suspended  students  133  or  67.51%  were  white  and  64  or 
32.49%  were  black.  Of  the  199  nonsuspended  students,  162 
or  81.41%  were  white,  and  37  or  18.59%  were  black. 


Table  9 

Number  and  Percent  of  Black  and  White  Students  in  the 
Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Groups 


Student  Group 

N 

White 
N % 

N 

Black 

% 

Suspended 

197 

133 

67.51 

64 

32.49 

Nonsuspended 

199 

162 

81.41 

37 

18.59 

School  Attendance 

Attendance  was  defined  in  the  study  as  the  actual  days 
of  school  attendance  of  the  students  while  they  were 
enrolled  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Attendance  was  considered 
regular  if  the  student  was  absent  less  than  10%  of  the  time 
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and  nonregular  if  the  student  was  absent  10%  or  more  of  the 
time. 

Of  the  396  cases  in  the  study,  286  were  considered  as 
regular  attendance  or  72.22%,  and  110  cases  were  considered 
as  nonregular  or  27.78%.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  10,  of 
the  197  suspended  students,  97  or  49.24%  were  nonregular  in 
their  attendance  and  100  or  50.76%  were  regular  in 
attendance  during  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Of  the  199  nonsus- 
pended  students,  13  or  6.53%  were  nonregular  in  their 
attendance,  and  186  or  93.47%  were  in  regular  attendance. 

Table  10 


Number  and  Percent  of  Students  in  Regular  and  Nonregular 
Attendance  in  the  Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Groups 


Student  Group 

N 

Regular 

Attendance 

Nonregular 

Attendance 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Suspended 

197 

100 

50.76 

97 

49.24 

Nonsuspended 

199 

186 

93.47 

13 

6.53 

Extra-class  Participation 

Extra— class  participation  was  defined  in  the  study  as 
any  school  sponsored  activity  in  which  the  student  volun- 
tarily participated  apart  from  the  required  or  regular 
classroom  activities.  It  was  represented  as  a non-credit 
activity  in  which  all  of  the  student  participation  was 
voluntary.  Included  in  extra-class  activities  were  member- 
ship in  clubs,  officers  in  clubs,  athletic  and  intramural 
activities,  school  plays,  choral  groups,  newspaper 
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publications,  student  council,  yearbook  staff,  honor 
society,  cheerleaders,  arts  and  crafts,  free  reading,  coin 
collection,  volunteer  organizations,  and  quiz  bowls. 

The  extent  of  participation  in  extra-class  activities 
was  categorized  as  high  extra-class  involvement  (4  or  more 
activities) , average  extra-class  involvement  (2-3  activi- 
ties) , and  low  extra-class  involvement  (0-1  activity) . As 
Table  11  shows,  of  the  197  suspended  students,  162  did  not 
participate  in  any  extra-class  activities  and  7 students 
participated  in  one  activity;  this  group  of  169  (85.78%) 
was  considered  low  in  extra-class  involvement  (see  Table 
11).  Twenty-seven  or  13.71%  of  the  students  were  con- 
sidered as  average  in  extra-class  involvement,  and  one 
student  was  high  in  extra-class  involvement.  Of  the  199 
nonsuspended  students,  71  did  not  participate  in  any  extra- 
class activities  and  19  participated  in  one  extra-class 
activity  for  90  (45.23%)  in  the  low  category,  82  or  41.21% 
were  average  in  extra-class  involvement,  and  27  or  13.56% 
were  high  in  extra-class  involvement. 

Table  11 

Distribution  of  the  Students  by  Extra— class  Participation 
for  the  Suspended  and  Nonsuspended  Groups 

Suspended  Group  Nonsuspended  Group 

(N  = 197)  (N  = 199) 


N 

% 

N 

% 

0-1 

(Low) 

169 

85.78 

90 

45.23 

2-3 

(Average) 

27 

13.71 

82 

41.21 

4 + 

(High) 

1 

0.51 

27 

13.56 
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Results  of  Discriminant  Function  Analysis 

As  mentioned  previously,  discriminant  function 
analysis  was  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  sus- 
pended students  differed  from  the  nonsuspended  students  in 
regard  to  the  social  and  personal  characteristics.  Also, 
as  mentioned  previously,  discriminant  function  analysis 
weighs  and  linearly  combines  the  discriminating  variables 
so  that  the  suspended  students  and  the  nonsuspended  junior 
high  school  students  were  forced  to  be  as  statistically 
distinct  as  possible.  The  DISCRIM  procedure  in  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  Computer 
Program  was  used  to  perform  the  discriminant  function.  In 
the  analysis,  a pooled  within-groups  correlation  matrix  was 
calculated  and  is  shown  as  Table  12.  The  purpose  of 
Table  12  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  some  understanding 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  independent  variables  correlated 
with  each  other  for  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student 
groups. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  12,  several  of  the  variables 
show  both  significance  and  strength  (as  indicated  by  the 
correlation  coefficient) . There  is  a strong  within-groups 
correlation  between  grade  point  average  and  stanine  test 
scores  which  included  reading  vocabulary,  total  reading, 
and  total  battery.  The  correlation  coefficient  for  grade 
point  average  and  reading  vocabulary  was  0.478;  for  grade 
point  average  and  total  reading  it  was  0.515;  and  for  grade 
point  average  and  the  total  battery,  the  correlation 
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coefficient  was  0.578.  All  of  these  correlations  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level  or  beyond. 

There  was  a somewhat  strong  correlation  between  grade 
point  average  and  the  highest  level  of  education  attained 
by  the  most  educated  parent  with  a coefficient  of  0.362. 

The  correlation  coefficient  was  0.335  for  grade  point 
average  and  school  attendance.  (The  reader  is  reminded 
that  in  the  case  of  dichotomous  variables,  the  sign  of  the 
correlation  is  a function  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
variables  were  coded.)  Grade  point  average  and  extra-class 
participation  had  a correlation  coefficient  of  0.414. 

Grade  point  average  correlated  with  Title  I eligibility 
status  in  the  magnitude  of  0.268.  Each  of  these  corre- 
lations is  significant  at  beyond  the  .05  level. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  correlation  between 
Title  I eligibility  and  grade  point  average,  the  other- 
variables  that  correlated  significantly  at  the  .05  level  or 
beyond  with  Title  I eligibility  included  reading  vocabulary 
(0.407),  total  reading  (0.442),  total  battery  (0.386),  one- 
parent  household  (0.418),  highest  grade  level  of  education 
achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent  (0.404),  and  race 
(-0.478) . 

Also,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  12  and  as  was  to  be 
expected,  there  were  numerous  correlations  which  were 
significant  between  reading  vocabulary,  total  reading,  and 
total  battery  scores.  More  specifically,  as  can  be 
observed  from  the  table,  there  were  15  significant 
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correlations  related  to  the  test  scores.  Other  significant 
correlations  shown  in  Table  12  are  as  follows:  whether  or 

not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a one-parent  household 
and  the  highest  level  of  education  achieved  by  the  most 
educated  parent  (0.308);  highest  grade  level  of  education 
achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent  and  the  extent  of 
participation  in  extra-class  activities  (0.245);  race  and 
school  attendance  (0.235);  and  school  attendance  and  the 
extent  of  participation  in  extra-class  activities  (-0.262). 
(As  mentioned  earlier,  the  minus  sign  is  insignificant  as 
it  was  a function  of  the  manner  in  which  the  variables  were 
coded . ) 

In  addition  to  the  correlation  matrix,  the  discrimi- 
nant function  analysis  yielded  a set  of  discriminant 
weights  to  show  the  contribution  each  variable  made  to  the 
discriminant  analysis.  Table  13  shows  the  results  of  the 
linearized  discriminant  function.  The  linearized  discrimi- 
nant function  for  the  discriminating  variables  showed  that 
grade  point  average  (0.937),  extent  of  participation  in 
extra-class  activities  (0.551),  total  battery  (0.545), 
school  attendance  (0.540),  total  reading  (0.470),  reading 
vocabulary  (0.438),  and  the  highest  grade  level  of  edu- 
cation achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent  (0.407)  tended 
to  dominate  the  function.  Sex  (0.145),  Title  I eligibility 
(0.133) , whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a 
one-parent  household  (0.132),  and  race  (0.118)  made  less 
contribution  to  it. 
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Table  13 


The  Linearized  Discriminant  Function 


Variable 

Linearized 

Discriminant 

Function 

Grade  Point  Average 

0.93757 

Extent  of  Participation  in 
Activities 

Extra-class 

0.55182 

Stanine  Test  Scores  (Total 

Battery) 

0.54531 

Attendance 

-0.54082 

Stanine  Test  Scores  (Total 

Reading) 

0.47021 

Stanine  Test  Scores  (Reading  Vocabulary) 

0.43822 

Highest  Level  of  Education 
Parent 

of  Most  Educated 

0.40702 

Sex 

0.14564 

Title  I Eligibility 

0.13379 

One-parent  Household 

0.13266 

Race 

-0.11839 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  13  and  has  been  indicated 
previously,  the  academic  test  variable  yielded  three  dif- 
ferent scores  because  of  the  results  being  reported  for 
reading  vocabulary,  total  reading,  and  total  battery. 

Shown  in  Table  14  are  the  actual  and  discriminant 
function  classification  results  for  the  suspended  and  non- 
suspended  student  groups  utilizing  the  aforementioned 
variables.  As  has  been  repeatedly  indicated,  396  cases 
were  processed  in  the  analysis.  Of  the  396  cases  in  the 
study,  nonsuspended  students  were  actually  represented  in 
199  cases  with  a predicted  group  membership  percentage  of 
83.42  or  166  cases  from  the  discriminant  function  analysis 
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using  the  previously  described  social  and  personal 
variables.  This  means  that  16.58%  or  33  cases  were  pre- 
dicted for  suspended  group  membership  which  was  an 
erroneous  prediction.  There  were  197  cases  representing 
the  suspended  group.  In  this  group,  82.74%  or  163  students 
were  correctly  predicted  for  membership  in  the  suspended 
group,  whereas  17.26%  or  34  students  were  erroneously  pre- 
dicted for  membership  in  the  nonsuspended  group.  The 
percent  of  "grouped"  cases  correctly  classified  by  the 
discriminant  function  analysis  using  the  social  and 
personal  variables  was  83.08%. 


Table  14 

Classification  Results  of  Nonsuspended  and  Suspended 
Groups  with  Predicted  Group  Membership 


Actual  Group 

No.  of  Cases 

Predicted  Group  Membership 
Nonsuspended  Suspendei 

Nonsuspended 

199 

166 

33 

83.42% 

16.58% 

Suspended 

197 

34 

163 

17.26% 

82.74% 

CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 
Summary 

The  aim  in  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  students  in  an  urban  school  district  who  had  been 
suspended  at  least  three  times  during  junior  high  school 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  social  and  personal 
characteristics  from  those  who  had  not  been  suspended.  The 
variables  studied  were  junior  high  school  grade  point 
average;  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  I eligibility;  stanine  test  scores  on  the  California 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  (reading  vocabulary,  total  reading, 
and  total  battery) ; whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the 
student  was  a one-parent  household;  highest  level  of  edu- 
cation of  the  most  educated  parent;  sex  (male  and  female); 
race  (black  and  white) ; attendance  (regular  and  non- 
regular) • and  the  extent  of  participation  in  extra-class 
activities  (low,  average,  high). 

The  sample  for  the  study  was  confined  to  396  students 
in  the  urban  school  district  who  matriculated  in  grade  10 
during  the  fall  of  the  1980-81  school  year.  These  students 
had  spent  their  entire  junior  high  school  careers,  grades 
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7,  8,  and  9,  in  the  urban  school  district  that  served  as 
the  study  setting.  The  197  suspended  students  were 
selected  from  the  257  students  who  were  identified  by  the 
assistant  principal  of  each  of  the  19  junior  high  schools 
by  using  a table  of  random  numbers.  The  199  nonsuspended 
students  were  selected  by  systematically  sampling  the  4,560 
students  who  were  on  the  combined  ninth  grade  graduation 
list  of  the  19  junior  high  schools  in  the  district. 

It  was  reasoned  that  if  it  was  possible  to  distinguish 
between  students  who  are  repeatedly  suspended  and  those  who 
are  not  suspended  then  it  would  be  possible  for  school 
authorities  to  identify  strategies  that  might  be  utilized 
to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  who  are 
potential  candidates  for  suspension.  If  (a)  such  dif- 
ferentiation could  be  made,  and  (b)  such  strategies  could 
be  identified  which  were  in  fact  workable,  then,  it  might 
be  possible  to  avoid  the  expensive,  costly,  and  emotionally 
trying  judicial  processes  which  were  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  In  the  urban  school  district  serving  as 
the  study  setting  this  could  be  particularly  helpful 
because  the  annual  suspension  rates  during  the  later  1970s 
were  in  the  range  of  10%. 

The  data  were  analyzed  descriptively  and  by  utilizing 
discriminant  function  analysis.  Discriminant  function 
analysis  is  a multi-variate  technique  which  may  be  used  to 
statistically  distinguish  between  groups  based  on  a set  of 
variables.  In  the  study,  the  discriminant  function 
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analysis  was  utilized  to  distinguish  between  students  who 
had  been  suspended  at  least  three  times  during  their  junior 
high  school  careers  based  on  the  previously  mentioned 
social  and  personal  characteristics  from  those  students  who 
have  never  been  suspended. 

The  following  major  descriptive  findings  emerged  from 
the  study: 

1.  The  mean  junior  high  school  grade  point  average 
for  the  197  suspended  student  group  was  1.674  with 
a range  of  0.491-3.290,  and  a standard  deviation 
of  .661.  The  mean  junior  high  school  grade  point 
average  for  the  nonsuspended  student  group  was 
2.895  with  a range  of  0.980-3.982,  and  a standard 
deviation  of  .688. 

2.  In  the  urban  school  district,  there  were  69 
(35.02%)  of  the  197  suspended  student  group  who 

were  eligible  for  Title  I programs  and  128 
(64.98%)  who  were  not  eligible.  There  were  51 
(25.62%)  of  the  199  nonsuspended  group  who  were 
eligible  for  Title  I programs  and  148  (74.38%)  who 
were  not  eligible. 

3.  Of  the  197  cases  in  the  suspended  student  group, 
34.46%  had  reading  vocabulary  stanine  scores  of  3 
or  below  as  compared  to  12.56%  of  the  199  cases  of 
the  nonsuspended  student  group.  At  the  other 
extreme,  7.10%  of  the  suspended  group  and  36.18% 
of  the  nonsuspended  group  had  scores  at  the 
seventh  stanine  or  above. 

4.  Of  the  suspended  group,  33.51%  and  11.55%  of  the 
nonsuspended  group  had  total  reading  stanine 
scores  of  3 or  below.  At  the  other  extreme,  7.61% 
of  the  suspended  group  and  37.19%  of  the  nonsus- 
pended group  had  scores  at  the  seventh  stanine  or 
above . 

5.  Of  the  suspended  group,  32.48%  and  10.06%  of  the 
nonsuspended  group  had  total  battery  stanine 
scores  of  3 or  below.  At  the  other  extreme,  5.08% 
of  the  suspended  group  and  37.18%  of  the  nonsus- 
pended group  had  scores  at  the  seventh  stanine  or 
above . 
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6.  Of  the  197  suspended  students,  68  (34.51%)  were 
from  one-parent  households.  Forty-two  (21.10%)  of 
the  199  nonsuspended  students  were  from  one-parent 
households.  For  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended 
student  groups,  129  (65.49%)  and  157  (78.90%) 
respectively  were  not  residing  in  one-parent 
households. 

7.  Of  the  197  suspended  students,  140  (71.05%)  had  a 
parent  with  a twelfth  grade  education  or  better 
and  17  (8.63%)  of  the  suspended  students  had  a 
parent  who  had  four  or  more  years  of  college 
training.  Of  the  199  nonsuspended  students,  175 
(87.93%)  of  the  students  had  a parent  with  a 
twelfth  grade  education  or  better  and  73  (36.68%) 
of  the  students  had  a parent  with  four  or  more 
years  of  college  training.  The  mean  for  the 
suspended  students  was  11.588,  and  the  mean  for 
the  nonsuspended  students  was  13.844. 

8.  Of  the  197  suspended  students,  99  (50.25%)  were 
male  and  98  (49.75%)  were  female.  Of  the  199  non- 
suspended students,  78  (39.20%)  were  male  and  121 
(60.80%)  were  female. 

9.  Of  the  396  students  in  the  study,  300  were  white 
and  96  were  black.  Of  the  197  suspended  students, 
133  (67.51%)  were  white  and  64  (32.49%)  were 
black.  Of  the  199  nonsuspended  students,  162 
(81.41%)  were  white  and  37  students  or  18.59%  were 
black . 

10.  Attendance  data  indicated  that  100  of  the  197 
suspended  students  or  50.76%  were  in  regular 
attendance  with  less  than  10%  absences  during 
grades  7,  8,  and  9.  For  the  nonsuspended  group, 
186  of  the  199  students  (93.47%)  were  in  regular 
attendance . 

11.  Of  the  197  suspended  students,  162  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  extra-class  activities  and  7 stu- 
dents participated  in  one  activity.  Of  this  197 
suspended  group,  169  (85.78%)  were  considered  as 
low  in  extra-class  involvement.  Twenty-seven  or 
13.71%  of  the  students  were  considered  as  average 
in  extra-class  involvement,  and  one  student  was 
high  in  extra-class  involvement. 

Of  the  199  nonsuspended  students,  72  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  extra-class  activities  and  19 
participated  in  one  extra-class  activity  for  90  or 
45.23%  in  the  low  category,  82  or  41.21%  were 
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average  in  extra-class  involvement,  and  27  or 
13.56%  were  high  in  extra-class  involvement. 

As  a part  of  the  discriminant  function  analysis,  a 
correlation  matrix  (utilizing  the  combined  suspended  and 
nonsuspended  student  groups)  for  the  several  variables  was 
computed.  The  correlation  matrix  showed  32  significant 
correlations  at  the  .05  level  or  beyond.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  correlations  among  the  several  parts  of  the 
academic  test  variable  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  or 
beyond.  Among  the  highest  other  significant  correlations 
were  grade  point  average  and  the  test  scores  (0.478  for 
reading  vocabulary,  0.515  for  total  reading,  0.478  for  the 
total  battery) , grade  point  average  and  the  highest  grade 
level  of  education  achieved  by  the  most  educated  parent 
(0.362),  grade  point  average  and  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation in  extra-class  activities  (0.414),  Title  I eligi- 
bility and  one-parent  household  (0.418),  Title  I eligibility 
and  the  highest  level  of  education  achieved  by  the  most 
educated  parent  (0.404),  Title  I eligibility  and  race 
(-0.478),  and  highest  grade  level  achieved  by  the  most 
educated  parent  and  the  test  scores  (0.401  for  reading 
vocabulary,  0.458  for  total  reading,  0.464  for  the  total 
battery) . 

In  terms  of  the  variables  which  contributed  to  dif- 
ferentiating between  the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student 
groups,  the  discriminant  function  analysis  revealed  that 
grade  point  average  (0.937),  extent  of  participation  in 
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extra-class  activities  (0.551),  total  battery  (0.545), 
school  attendance  (0.540),  total  reading  (0.470),  reading 
vocabulary  (0.438),  and  the  highest  grade  level  of  edu- 
cation of  the  most  educated  parent  (0.407)  tended  to 
dominate  the  analysis.  Title  I eligibility  (0.133), 
whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student  was  a one- 
parent  household  (0.132),  and  race  (0.118)  made  less 
contribution  to  it. 

Utilizing  the  discriminant  function  analysis,  of  the 
199  cases  in  the  nonsuspended  group,  83.42%  or  166  were 
predicted  for  membership  in  the  nonsuspended  group.  There 
were  197  cases  representing  the  suspended  group;  of  this 
group,  82.74%  or  163  students  were  correctly  predicted  for 
membership  in  the  suspended  group.  The  percent  of 
"grouped"  cases  correctly  classified  by  the  discriminant 
function  analysis  using  the  social  and  personal  variables 
was  83.08%. 


Conclusion  and  Discussion 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  basic  problem  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  suspended  and 
nonsuspended  students  could  be  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  social  and  personal  variable  data  that  were  readily 
available  to  educational  administrators.  In  light  of  the 
focus  of  the  study,  the  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  one  can  in  fact  distinguish  between  those  students 
who  are  likely  to  be  suspended  and  those  students  who  are 
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not  as  likely  to  be  suspended  on  the  basis  of  these  readily 
available  social  and  personal  characteristics.  This  con- 
clusion seems  justified  in  that  using  the  readily  available 
social  and  personal  characteristics,  it  was  found  that 
82.74%  of  the  students  who  were  actually  suspended  were 
predicted  for  suspension  by  the  discriminant  function 
analysis  utilizing  these  variables  and  83.42%  of  students 
who  were  predicted  not  to  be  suspended  were  in  fact  not 
su spend ed . 

At  a more  specific  level,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
not  all  of  the  variables  are  equal  in  their  contribution  to 
discriminating  between  students  who  are  likely  to  be  sus- 
pended and  students  who  are  not  likely  to  be  suspended. 

More  specifically,  grade  point  average,  extent  of  partici- 
pation in  extra-class  activities,  achievement  test  scores, 
school  attendance,  and  the  highest  grade  level  of  the  most 
educated  parent  are  more  important  in  differentiating  among 
the  students  than  are  the  variables  of  sex,  Title  I 
eligibility,  whether  or  not  the  residence  of  the  student 
was  a one-parent  household,  and  race.  This  conclusion 
seems  justified  by  the  contribution  that  each  of  the  afore- 
mentioned variables  contributed  to  the  discrimination  of 
the  students  between  the  two  groups.  Examination  of  the 
data  presented  will  show  that  in  reality  grade  point 
average  was  the  strongest  contributor  followed  by  the  other 
variables  mentioned  above. 
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This  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  characteristics  of 
students  who  are  likely  to  be  suspended  from  school  (i.e., 
low  grade  point  average,  low  extra-class  participation,  low 
achievement  test  scores,  nonregular  attendance,  and  parents 
who  are  less  educated)  is  somewhat  consistent  with  the 
thrust  of  the  review  of  literature  reported  in  Chapter  II. 
As  one  reviews  the  literature  in  Chapter  II,  it  will  be 
noted  that  students  who  are  less  favored  in  regard  to  such 
characteristics  are  the  ones  who  often  violate  the  school 
rules  and  regulations  and  this  may  result  in  their  sus- 
pension from  school.  (The  study  by  Osborne  [1977]  showed 
that  suspension  was  a form  of  disciplinary  action  taken 
frequently  by  administrators  to  control  student  behavior.) 

As  is  obvious,  grade  point  average  was  the  greatest 
contributing  factor  to  the  appropriate  classification  of 
the  suspended  and  nonsuspended  student  groups.  The  mean 
for  the  suspended  student  group  was  1.674  and  2.895  for  the 
nonsuspended  student  group.  Another  major  contributing 
variable  was  the  test  scores.  The  value  of  test  scores 
appears  consistent  with  much  of  the  research  referred  to  in 
Chapter  II.  To  be  specific,  researchers  such  as  Woody, 

1969;  Karlin  and  Berger,  1972;  Hammill  and  Bartel,  1975; 
Valett,  1974;  and  Gardner,  1974  concluded  that  mental  dis- 
orders, poor  reading  skills,  and  lack  of  comprehension  were 
among  the  factors  that  contributed  to  insufficient  academic 
achievement  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  major 
contributor  to  suspension. 
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As  mentioned  previously,  from  the  descriptive  data,  it 
can  be  seen  that  162  of  the  197  suspended  students  did  not 
participate  in  any  extra-class  activities  and  7 students 
participated  in  only  one  activity;  this  group  of  169 
(85.78%)  was  considered  low  in  extra-class  involvement.  Of 
the  199  nonsuspended  students,  only  71  did  not  participate 
in  any  extra-class  activities  and  19  participated  in  only 
one  extra-class  activity.  Thus  only  90  (45.23%)  students 
in  the  nonsuspended  group  were  in  the  low  category.  This 
suggests  that  guiding  students'  participation  into  extra- 
class activities  in  school  rather  than  providing  opportu- 
nities for  counterproductive  activities  such  as  vandalism 
and  stealing  school  property  (see  McPartland  & McDill, 

1977)  may  be  productive. 

The  literature  in  Chapter  II  revealed  that  an  emphasis 
was  placed  on  sex  as  a correlate  of  delinquency  that  might 
lead  to  suspension.  (Eldefonso  [1978]  reported  that  boys 
were  apprehended  for  offenses  approximately  3.5  times  more 
frequently  than  girls.)  This  did  not  seem  to  be  a factor 
in  this  particular  situation.  If  there  were  appropriate 
within-group  correlations,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  sex 
variable  was  "masked"  by  some  other  variable.  However, 
from  a review  of  the  correlation  matrix,  it  can  be  seen 
that  sex  was  not  significantly  correlated  with  any  of  the 
variables  studied. 

Given  the  rationale  for  the  study,  the  obvious 
question  at  this  point  is  what  are  the  implications  for  the 
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practicing  educational  administrators?  First  and  foremost 
it  would  seem  that  of  the  variables  that  best  characterized 
the  students  who  were  likely  to  be  suspended  (i.e.,  low 
grade  point  average,  low  or  no  participation  in  extra-class 
activities,  low  achievement  test  scores,  nonregular  school 
attendance,  and  parents  who  are  less  educated) , at  least 
one  of  these  (education  of  the  parents)  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  educational  administrators  and  must  be  accepted. 
However,  the  others  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  subject  to 
influence  by  educational  administrators.  Also,  it  can  be 
noted  that  there  were  significant  correlations  among  grade 
point  average,  all  of  the  test  scores,  school  attendance, 
and  participation  in  extra-class  activities,  which  suggests 
that  these  variables  are  in  fact  interrelated.  Therefore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  obvious 
steps  school  administrators  could  take  would  be  to 
encourage  regular  school  attendance  and  participation  in 
extra-class  activities.  Perhaps  attendance  and  partici- 
pation then  would  in  turn  contribute  to  improvement  in 
grade  point  average  and  test  scores.  It  seems  consistent 
with  the  previously  mentioned  literature  that  students  who 
come  to  school  and  do  well  in  school  (as  indicated  by  grade 
point  average  and  achievement  test  data)  are  in  fact  those 
students  who  do  not  engage  in  disruptive  behavior  and 
become  discipline  cases. 

In  brief,  it  is  suggested  that  the  practical  impli- 
cation for  the  educational  administrator  is  to  encourage 


school  attendance,  active  participation  in  school 
activities,  and  good  grades. 
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